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PATRIOTS FOR PROFIT 
a= 


{ Great occasions bringing great duties and 
great opportunities in their train, hover over 
the world today like a Day of Judgment. 


q On a hundred battle-fronts, brave and loyal 
men count not their lives dear unto them- 
selves in the face of duty. 


7, Ui AN { They run to pay ‘the last great measure of 
nah devotion’ that they may insure the freedom 
of the world, and preserve the principles of 
a decent civilization. 


Pa of { We write their names high on the tablet of 
3 fame, and then, often, too often, forget them. 


{ Such occasions as these, however, issue 
not always in such glory. 


{( There are those whose principal thought 
is to make personal advantage out of the 
opportunity. 


{ Safe from the peril of battle, they wrangle over the 
division of the spoils. 


{ Their contracted hearts expand not at all to the great- 
ness of the hour. 

{ Their minds seem incapable of grasping the meaning 
of the issues presented. 

{ Selfishness has so narrowed their understanding that 
they view the present peril and the coming peace from 
the standpoint of economic booty, or social privilege, 


or even of the physical discomfort of such simple depri- 
vations as sugar and coffee. 


{ They are patriots to the full extent of personal profit. 
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THE PLACE OF IMPONDERABLES 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


By THE EDITOR 
E live in an age of misplaced emphases. This is 
due largely to our most prized successes. We are 


so amazed at the machines our hands have wrought, so 
intoxicated with the exercise of power, the mastery of 
physical forces within the control of babes, that the ma- 
chine elicits our adoring wonder, and the mind that con- 
ceived it is forgotten. Like the fugitive prophet we posit 
the Almighty in the thunder and the earthquake and unlike 
him we neglect the significance of “the still small voice.” 

The modern genius for organization has reached such 
efficiency, we are so accustomed to movements in masses, 
that we can conceive no unorganized power strong enough 
to resist them, and we have come to look on organized force 
as the solution for the world’s woes. Ours is a new age of 
dinosaurs given over to conflict between giants. At the 
same time, in spite of our boasts of educational advances, 
there seems a striking similarity of brain atrophy to that of 
the other dinosaurian age, a complete trust in physical 
power. 

Such a time presents unusual problems and temptations 
to a democracy, for democracy believes in the power of small 
things, and particularly in the imponderable things of the 
human spirit. It believes, for instance, that sovereignty can 
be trusted to the good-will and good sense of individual citi- 
zens both the erudite and the unlearned. This category in- 
cludes the college professor, the professional politician, the 
shop-keeper, the laborer, the farmer, the share-cropper, the 
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industrialist, the labor unionist, the rustic. The wild dream 
of democracy is that this heterogeneous horde will still 
possess enough of the love of liberty and independence, 
enough of the desire for the common welfare, to sink the 
struggle for individual privileges in a care for the common 
good. Democracy teaches the worth of each citizen, the 
value of his opinion, the need for his voluntary cooperation. 
Democracy depends on his love of freedom ready to yield 
everything for the common welfare, and deems itself strong 
as it can persuade him to concur in a general agreement. 
These concepts have been laughed out of court since the 
beginning. To the evil-minded, the avaricious, the grafting, 
the proponents of special privilege, the aristocrat, the dic- 
tator, it is, to use a common phrase, “to laugh.” To every 
sort of totalitarianism these concepts of democracy seem 
the utmost folly, for totalitarianism distrusts the common 
man and believes only in the might of physical and external 
force. Totalitarianism is drunken with a sense of physical 
power, is devoid of moral and spiritual principles, does not 
believe that they even exist, much less that they have to be 
reckoned with. We are now engaged in a desperate and 
world-wide struggle to determine whether the imponder- 
ables of Democracy are as strong as the force of the dic- 
tator. In such a position the nature of a democracy de- 
_ mands its defense, not only by all legitimate physical means, 
but primarily and ultimately by its acknowledged princi- 
ples and hidden powers. If these are too weak to prevail 
the cause is lost, even though the battle were won. If we 
discover in these imponderables of Democracy an enduring 
strength, that which persists in the nature of human life, 
then it is necessary, while meeting force with force, to add 
to the external pressure the full mobilization of those often 
unappreciated powers through which alone democracy can 
survive. If the resources of democracy are only those of the 
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totalitarian stripe, fraud, violence, trickery, force, false- 
hood, injustice, murder and outrage, then its survival does 
not matter. We are fighting for the imponderables, that 
they shall not perish from the earth. 


I. 
The Present Moral and Spiritual Chaos. 

Being based on the sovereignty of its individual citizens, 
democracy is dependent on those elements which create 
strength in the common man. Strength here consists less in 
physical prowess than in the full integration and coordina- 
tion of the person: his will, his ideology, his independence, 
his insight into reality, the purity and unselfishness of his 
motives, the religious depths of his convictions. All these 
make up the strength of individual character, and the 
strength of the democratic state. The present crisis arises 
out of the wide prevalence of certain ideas, beliefs, and 
practices which are disintegrating to personality. This dis- 
integration is responsible not only for the present weakness 
of democracy, but has favored the growth of totalitarian- 
ism, its chief opponent and enemy. We suffer in morale 
chiefly because of our confusion in morals. Every immoral, 
unjust, unrighteous act disintegrates and weakens the per- 
son, and deprives him of that sovereignty to which democ- 
racy looks for its strength. 

Our advance in scientific knowledge has not been at- 
tended by an equal advance in spiritual strength. Hence 
there are potential powers we have refused to use. We feed 
our egotism rather by speed in the automobile to the point 
of public disaster. We cultivate vanity by a button-pushing 
worship of power. So given are we to publicity mindedness 
that we can scarcely distinguish between real distinction 
and its false face, notoriety. We are satisfied to have the 
reputation of greatness without its possession. We are thus 
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led into all sorts of mental dishonesty, ending with not being 
altogether frank with ourselves. Of all the forces that dis- 
integrate personality, dishonesty is the most fatal. It 
breaks down that inner unity necessary for self-restraint 
and self-command until at last all facts are distorted to 
favor our egotism and all are misunderstood. The self is no 
longer in command. Our false worship of success leads us 
to employ any method that gets results. The false adver- 
tiser looks only at the immediate returns. “Front” is re- 
sorted to by business man, professor, minister, and student. 
The student cheats in examination without for a moment 
realizing that he has thereby principally cheated himself, 
and thrown away his personality. The politician buries his 
inner convictions for the price of votes. All these are the 
“fifth columnists” of our day which imperil the future of 
democracy. They disintegrate the person himself, on whom 
the social order depends for integrity, honesty, sense of fair 
play, self-restraint and downright righteousness without 
which any civilization will perish. To face out of the present 
social chaos it is necessary to reinstate in the minds of our 
people a belief in righteousness. 


II. 


The Silent Powers of Nature 

Let us turn for a moment from a consideration of this 
depressing indictment to catch if we can the lessons which 
Nature may teach. Once upon a time there was a mighty 
boulder. Its bulk was so great that the space it occupied 
might have provided a shelter for a man. So huge were its 
proportions that no ordinary effort of man could stir it. One 
day a squirrel buried an acorn within its tiny crevice. I 
think I could lead you to the spot where today the life of 
that acorn expanded into an oak that has split the rock 
and moved it from its place. Such is the miracle of life and 
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of Nature’s imponderables. That soft and delicate root 
and bark! How shall they have the hardihood and the power 
to engage successfully an unyielding granite and not them- 
Selves be crushed? It is an incredible mystery to the most 
erudite engineer, yet there it is, fact. In our mountains 
you can scarcely walk a day without finding the event re- 
peated. Let it furnish food for meditation upon the char- 
acter of the most powerful forces of nature, silent and im- 
ponderable. Had we gone to the forests, the winds, and the 
tides for wisdom instead of gazing with such rapt admira- 
tion on the work of our hands, nature might have taught 
us much. So mighty compared with man’s most herculean 
efforts are the winds, the floods, and the tides, that the more 
reverent ancients personified them as gods. The swing of 
the moon about the earth, of the earth about the sun, or of 
the sun about its far-off center represents an incomputable 
power, at least to the human mind an incomprehensible one. 
Yet this lifting, turning, and moving are done in complete 
silence, without effort, responding to some unseen and im- 
manent will, the Imponderable of Imponderables. 

If this be true of the unforseen forces of the physical 
universe we should be prepared for similar discovery in the 
lesser world of politics and society. Here also we may find 
that the mightiest powers are not the most obvious, nor the 
most clamorous. The captains and the kings will eventually 
depart, in spite of their boasts, having cancelled each other 
out. When the tumult and shouting of war have ceased 
the silent forces of human good-will, which now seem so 
weak, will arise in the social order as conquering forces 
with the same assurance that the rising sap of the oak will 
push off the dead leaves of yesteryear. We can neither fight 
the war that is now upon us nor achieve the peace for which 
we pray without digging down for ultimate support to the 
deep and silent moral and spiritual principles which alone 
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can justify the existence of political institutions and can 
make human life worth living. 

We need most in this our day of deadly peril a faith in 
the power of the spirit, a new appreciation of the uncon- 
querable strength of righteousness, with which to arm those 
who go abroad and to sustain those who toil and wait at 
home. Without righteousness no strength is anything but 
weakness. 

III. 
The Forces that Make Morale 

Let us then in casting up the resources of democracy in 
these perilous times, while counting the guns, the ships, the 
planes, and the men, not neglect the imponderable resources 
upon which we must depend, if meeting might with might 
we should be physically overthrown. Such a situation now 
faces Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Bulgaria, Greece. Bereft of powers which some of 
them thought impregnable what have they left of any ac- 
count? They have a sense of wrong and injustice, there 
remains the horror of seeing their finest, their best and 
their most innocent placed before firing squads or sub- 
mitted to torture. They have the consciousness of violated 
homes, of maimed and murdered children, of outraged 
sensibilities. They have seen the precious achievements of 
a thousand years of art, literature, and religion destroyed 
or removed by those who have neither the spiritual capacity 
nor the artistic genius to replace them. They have read 
fear and horror in the faces of their starving children. They 
have learned the high cost of statesmanship that looks out 
chiefly for its own advantage while it sacrifices the public 
good to private gain. Will these people forget or set light 
value on righteousness, truth, and honor as the foundations 
of the state? Do they need anything more drastic to call 
attention to the fighting standards of justice, of humanity, 
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of freedom, and of righteousness? Life, once deemed so 
precious that it could scarcely endure slight physical dis- 
comfort is now seen as worth nothing at all without these 
deeper moral and spiritual possessions which alone make it 
worth living. As these deeper resources come to men’s at- 
tention they will no longer count life dear unto themselves 
until they have re-established justice, freedom and order 
on the earth. If necessary they will tackle the problem bare- 
handed, and they will win. No house of lies has ever yet 
been built strong enough to withstand the impact of the 
winds of truth, and eventually the just spirit of man is the 
most persistent and the most triumphant thing in the earth. 
In the last analysis, then, it is upon these imponderable 
resources that a true democracy must depend. Take the 
problem of peace. How is it possible to establish any peace 
without faith, integrity, promises than can be trusted? 
There is but one answer. Until the forces of righteousness 
in the persons of honest men arise in the totalitarian and 
other states there can be no peace. For more than twenty- 
five years the speaker has contended that the most tragic 
moment of World War I was when the Belgian treaty was 
dismissed as “a scrap of paper.”’ That act marked the moral 
collapse of a large portion of society. The breaches of faith 
that have followed it leave no place for anything but destruc- 
tion until a new faith shall be established. Living is im- 
possible in a society to which the most solemn promises have 
no weight. Lack of faith means the dissolution of the social 
order just as surely as it means the disintegration of indi- 
vidual persons. Dictators may hold such a society together 
for a time by mere force of terror and wickedness, but it 
must eventually be destroyed by its own unfaith. The dic- 
tator himself must become the victim of his own lies. 
Unfortunately the wide world is inoculated with the 
virus of moral unreality, and health can return to the dis- 
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eased body politic only as we turn back to these inner re- 
sources. We have made a beginning in the announcement by 
our President of “the four freedoms” but we need the wide- 
spread spirit of new and religious convictions to make the 
pronouncement effective. The winning of the war depends 
on all the physical resources we can summon into being, but 
greater than these are the imponderables of freedom, right- 
eousness, honor, integrity, good-will, fair-play, self-re- 
straint, that faith in goodness and in God that enables one 
man to chase a thousand and two to put ten thousand to 
flight. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF WESTERN 
DEMOCRACY 
By PAUL R. HELSEL 


HE New Testament refers to things as comprising 

two classes. One class it describes as permanent, 
while the other class it calls non-permanent. What man 
has designed and fashioned is regarded as non-permanent. 
They are but shadows similar to those beheld in Plato’s 
cave. These things, in the course of time, are shaken and 
are removed. The other class of things, which is described 
as permanent, cannot be shaken and, therefore, they re- 
main. At the present time, the quivering of the founda- 
tions upon which our modern civilization stands, gives one 
the feeling that even the substructure of human well-being, 
if not of human existence itself, is crumbling and may dis- 
appear. There is no question that right now all that is 
capable of being shaken, seems to be passing away. This we 
have learned from other types of experience. In the case 
of mechanics, the foundation must be adequate to withstand 
the least degree of mechanical vibration. If the momentum 
of the machine overtaxes the anchorage of an inadequate 
foundation, however initial the vibration may be, it either 
must be rectified at once, or surely and swiftly the weakness 
will gather increase within itself until its deadly shaking 
will remove that machine out of its place. Sternly, but truly, 
Holy Writ puts within the category of the non-permanent 
what man himself has designed and constructed according 
to the timeless analogy of the tower of Babel story. De- 
fiance, even today, builds Babel towers. Not, of course, of 
clay and sun-baked brick, but of ideas: great systems of 
ideas which men claim reach to the throne of reality and 
defy the character of the cosmos. But, blinded by the gran- 
deur of his own exploits, man neglects to reckon with ines- 
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capable fact, demonstrated repeatedly in the past, that 
under the strain of a peak-load, the anchorage of his struc- 
ture of ideas is not secure. When called upon to bear the 
overstrain involved in the functioning of a world commun- 
ity, when compelled to apply coercion against the cry of the 
underprivileged, when forced to dole out life-sustaining 
materials and fruits of the good earth, and when seeking 
to harness and to guide the surges of original human na- 
ture, when confronted with such undertakings man’s best 
contrivances vibrate in spite of all that he can do and ryth- 
mically, through time, have gone to pieces and pass away. 
The charge of pessimism at this point should be withstood. 
This is not a defeatist view. On the contrary, it represents 
the frankest realism after invoicing the sweep of human 
affairs across the millennia. 

But those things which are not shaken, remain. The 
unshakable things are cosmic, they pertain to the under- 
lying character of the universe. In the physical realm exists 
gravitation. It may be circumvented or reversed, but its 
presence is always to be reckoned with. It can be neither 
ignored nor annihilated. Other qualities of physical nature, 
although less familiar, abide: such as the law of levers, 
acceleration, cohesion, chemical affinity. Growth, metabol- 
ism, cell division, vital forces, with a multitude of similar 
qualities, do not arise, endure and pass away so far as the 
organic species is concerned. Also intellectually, the mind 
acts in harmony with something within itself which is un- 
influenced by the drift of time or changing civilizations. 
There seems to be no question but that the law of identity 
or of non-contradiction, for instance, was as rigorous with 
Parmenides and Aristotle as it was in the cases of Kant and 
Schiller. In other words in the material, organic and mental 
realms after the long sweep of human history, there remain 
today some things which have not been shaken. 
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This conception of man and the universe grows out of 
the kind of world-view that one holds. If one thinks of the 
cosmos under the analogy of mechanics, mathematics, 
science, self-contained atoms, survival of the fittest, power 
politics, armies, navies, aeroplanes and surprise attacks, 
all of which, in principle, belong to a single category, then 
logic requires dependence upon the tower of Babel concept 
as the proper and final technique of human welfare. Accord- 
ingly, human history has no meaning beyond the objects 
and the events which attract the five senses and challenge 
the mind to the calculation of quantities. According to this 
point of view, war constitutes the legitimate arbitrament 
of strife, a material balance of trade assigns to nations their 
rank within the scale of dominion, and all values are re- 
duced to the material coin of the realm. Such have been 
the world empires of the past among whose ashes we now 
seek for some indestructible gem of remaining worth. And 
traced so clearly within the outline of past centuries, such 
a future may be reserved for the nations of the twentieth 
century in so far as they operate under the illusion of the 
tower of Babel idea. 

But there is another view one may hold concerning 
man’s place in the cosmos. With Croce, one may treat his- 
tory as the story of liberty. Or, in agreement with Socrates, 
believe that the roots of human existence bury themselves 
deeply within cosmic soil. That is to say, that the universe 
and man are not two separate, discrete entities unrelated 
to the nature of each other. But just as the bodily existence 
of man does not terminate with his skin but is conditioned, 
likewise, upon environment ranging from the air that he 
breathes far away to solar systems, so man’s non-bodily 
existence depends equally upon unseen characteristics and 
qualities of his environing cosmos, without which man could 
not be man. Such qualities as truth, justice, good and wis- 
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dom are not human concoctions. A tower of Babel may 
be built among them and with the avowed intention of 
apprehending them, but, in their nature, truth, justice, 
good, wisdom and the like, characterize the unseen world 
as genuinely as does gravitation the physical world. 

Now if this view be embraced, then one may hold that 
there is cosmic ground and justification for the presence 
of human integrity, freedom and worth, which constitutes 
the core of what among us is called democracy. We hold 
no brief for the term. A rose called by any other name 
would be as sweet. But the foundation of democracy which 
we present, roots itself in a kind of soil which, upon analysis, 
includes ingredients which are other and of a different 
sort from those found within that kind of soil which com- 
prises the nature of man. Heaven as well as earth cries 
out for the integrity and freedom of man. The flame of 
liberty in man’s breast is not fed by distillations of man’s 
own nature alone. It was the God, Prometheus, who brought 
fire from the altar of Zeus in a fennel stalk and enkindled 
the flame of freedom within the hearts of men. The stars 
in their courses fight on the side of man’s freedom. 

It would seem that, today, unless one holds that, in 
principle, democracy exists in the cosmic fitness of things, 
as a kind of moira or fate, in the eternal pattern of human 
relationships; that unless the conviction that, although the 
last visible fragment of democracy shall be banished from 
our actual world, nevertheless the best for which democracy 
stands is still the loom over which human nature is woven 
and the pattern for which man is made; unless we are con- 
vinced that this is true, well may our hearts faint within 
us as we sense the irresistible tide of world events sweeping 
us on. On the other hand, if the conviction of democ- 
racy possesses men, if that conviction constitutes an altar 
upon which man may fall and be broken but to which suc- 
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ceeding generations may come for hope and sustenance, 
then we may believe that we have a foundation of a new 
world order which cannot be shaken and which shall remain. 

The opportunities in the history of world civilization 
for the cosmic traits of man which we hold constitute the 
democratic impulse, to appear and to become effective, have 
depended, for the most part in the past, upon a combination 
of circumstances wherein physical conditions have been 
appropriately significant. In its purest form, democracy 
has become a conscious and determinative factor in society 
within those groups where population has been compara- 
tively small, where society has been fairly homogeneous and 
where there has existed among individuals a considerable 
degree of self-reliance and independence in the matter of 
gaining a livelihood. Within typical, historical democracy, 
these characteristics are discernible. Whatever democracy 
was present in Greece, was restricted to particular city- 
states in which there lived a single, racial group of people 
fairly independent in the means of maintaining their own 
existence. Also, democracy among the early Hebrews rested 
upon a nomadic and agricultural civilization of one blood 
and participation in communal welfare by all. From the 
New England town meeting sweeping west across the land 
of Daniel Boone, John C. Frémont, Marcus Whitman and 
the forty-niners, physical requirements dictated, very large- 
ly, the size of the group, racial compatibility and the neces- 
sity for every man to be able to wrest from untamed nature 
what was needed for food, clothing and shelter. 

But such unique combinations of physical nature in 
connection with human society as to permit the expression 
of the cosmic qualities of man that make for democracy, 
historically have been few and restricted. In such historic 
instances, in fact, democracy appears to have been the nor- 
mal way to live, spontaneous and without any antecedent 
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plan or effort to bring about such an order of life. Outside 
of such favored cases, however, wherever democracy has 
appeared in the history of the past, it seems to have been 
conceived within conditions of political and social abuse and 
to have come to birth in times of chaos and conflict. If we 
agree that in history the surge and strain of the masses 
against all sorts of tyranny and abuse, and toward freedom, 
is a gesture in the direction of what we call democracy, then 
examples are multiplied. A record of revolt against the 
over-lords of a few of his fellow-men and inspired by man’s 
dumb sense of the cosmic fitness of human relationships, 
would tell the story of human history. From the time of 
Urukagnia in early Sumer, from the “admonitions of 
Ipuwer” in Egypt two thousand years before Jesus was 
born, from Zarathustra’s expectation of the salvation of 
the world, from Moses and the Hebrew prophets down 
through the Italian Renaissance, Gothic architecture, the 
Copernican revolution, the adoption of the scientific method, 
the Bill of Rights in England in 1689, the Industrial Revo- 
lution of the eighteenth century, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in America in 1776, the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man in France in 1789, and the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights in America by Virginia, the necessary eleventh 
colony, December 15, 1791, the story of democracy has been 
the story of group against group, of the individual against 
political and industrial domination and of the status of 
the person against the dissolving alembic of absolutism. 
Having reached the present stage of world history, it 
seems that a situation wherein the geographic conditions of 
democracy shall be fulfilled again, are negligible. As we 
weigh the question as to the prospects for democracy in the 
future, are we not compelled to conclude that if democracy 
is to survive and dominate the future, it cannot be left to a 
combination of circumstances which shall render it inevit- 
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able. Probably never again while the present civilization 
continues, will democracy be the normal, spontaneous life 
that it was upon the American frontier. Now man is con- 
fronted with the task of securing democracy as an achieve- 
ment. One can be certain that arrayed against democracy 
there will be special interests within society, politics, indus- 
try, education and religion. Moreover, democracy, along 
with other values of the day, is due for re-thinking. Wire, 
radio and air have reduced our world in size and altered its 
composition. Democracy, accordingly, must make corre- 
sponding adjustments and evolve new characteristics. The 
freedom which at one time characterized the open spaces, 
must learn how to remain freedom when cramped by the 
congestion of neighbors on the other side of the apartment- 
house partition. Independent means of livelihood are no 
longer possible amid machines, swing-shifts and pay en- 
velopes. New adjustments must be made, but new adjust- 
ments need not obviate the possibility of democracy. Old 
principles must give place to new. The democracy of to- 
morrow cannot revert to the historic outlines of past appli- 
cations. But the democracy of tomorrow can rely in prin- 
ciple upon the nature of the cosmos in relation to the nature 
of man. Man’s freedom and integrity are not contingent 
upon events and circumstances, but upon attitudes, forms 
of good will, convictions, upon spiritual qualities. And these 
qualities historic events need not eradicate. 

But to bring about such a mental and spiritual condi- 
tion, all hands must be put to the task. Science will help 
within a limited area. Material goods are necessary within 
their realm. Statesmanship, and even armies and navies 
may supply their quota, but beyond such things something 
more is required. Education will render inestimable ser- 
vice, provided such education centers within principles har- 
monious with the perpetuation of democracy. To do this, 
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however today, changes and transformations must be 
brought about. Education must be not merely of the head. 
It must include, likewise, something that will affect char- 
acter, attitudes and outlook. Philosophy insofar as it recog- 
nizes agents and values may make its contribution, but it 
is doubtful if Positivism, Pragmatism, much of Realism 
and Materialism will carry the cause of democracy to the 
desired results. Religion, too, may help, but on the level of 
institutionalism, orthodoxy, authoritarianism, dogma and 
creed, it will tend to freeze progress into static moulds 
which, in their very nature, inhibit the democratic impulse. 
Religion must seek a higher level of expression. Having 
recovered its essential formula of justice, mercy and fellow- 
ship, it will not only assist but religion may also become 
the fountain head of total life. In general, something must 
be done which will restore confidence in the validity and in- 
tegrity of man. The person must be restored to world con- 
fidence. And within the person must be awakened the 
necessity of self-restraint from which community and world 
limitation will issue, and through which man will observe 
his proper allotment among gods and man. Then will 
brotherhood return to consciousness, and democracy, in 
spirit, shall guarantee the appropriate place and perman- 
ence of man. 


FROM CONFLICT TO CO-OPERATION 
By Louis J. HOPKINS 


N the July, 1942, number of the Hibbert Journal, Dr. 

L. Richmond Wheeler has an article on “Co-operation 
for Existence” in which he quotes rather freely from 
twenty-three authors as to the Darwinian theory of natural 
selection. There are, however, only two or three references 
to Darwin himself. The first statement which strikes one 
as he reads the article refers to the opinions of Haeckel, 
which were supposed, at the time, to be a reflection of the 
Darwinian theory. Anyone who has read Haeckel and also 
Darwin will realize that Haeckel turned more and more to 
metaphysical explanations while Darwin used as little in 
the way of metaphysics as any scientist we have ever had. 
It is somewhat unfortunate that Professor Wheeler should 
not have sought his ideas of Darwin from Darwin himself, 
because no writer in the history of science has been so freely 
misinterpreted as Darwin. It is also unfortunate that the 
two or three quotations made directly from Darwin are 
taken from chapters three and four in the Origin of Species 
and are not a fair interpretation of the complete text of 
these chapters. 

The article in question is so thoroughly devoted to dis- 
proving the assumed Darwinian theory of struggle that it 
has neglected to give anything like an adequate account of 
the broader principles of co-operation in life. This is un- 
fortunate, because just at the present time no principle in 
life needs to be emphasized quite so much as that of co-oper- 
ation, and while that cannot be done in a short article, a 
brief outline of that principle may be made without dis- 
cussing every phase of it. 

Weare so in the habit of thinking of consciousness as it 
is manifested in ourselves that we are likely to interpret it 
in a more limited way than we should. If the process of 
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evolution is a creative process then it becomes very difficult 
to say that some form of consciousness does not belong to all 
life, the lowest and the highest. This does not mean that 
the very lowest forms of life as we picture them are capable 
of making the choices and doing the things that we do con- 
sciously, nor does it mean that they have what Giddings calls 
the “consciousness of kind.’”’ It does mean, however, that 
there is always present in life some form of choice which 
must have a determining effect upon the future develop- 
ment of the individual character no matter how insignifi- 
cant that change may seem to be to our present human 
consciousness. 

Because we have been inclined to limit consciousness to 
more advanced forms of organic life we have, I think, failed 
to see that co-operation is the most important factor in the 
early development of life. It is unnecessary to stress the 
fact that conflict has been a factor because that particular 
aspect of life has frequently been over emphasized by Dar- 
win’s interpreters. We know that in some of the lower forms 
of organic life the struggle for existence is so keen and the 
adverse elements so numerous that only a few out of mil- 
lions survive, while all the others perish. It is for this 
reason that we think of the development of life at this 
period as extremely harsh and full of conflict. If, on the 
other hand, we think of this characteristic as the sifting 
process that was necessary to preserve and develop every 
advantage presented in the choices made by the individual 
organisms, much of the apparent harshness disappears. We 
must not forget that in these choices, even of the lower 
forms of life, there was invariably an element of co-oper- 
ation. Even in the primitive form which we think of as the 
single-celled organism, there has to be co-operation between 
the different parts of the cell. There also has to be what 
we might call a willingness to divide into two cells, or else 
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the indefinite continuation of life would be impossible. This 
conclusion seems to be inevitable for we know that the 
single-celled organism is apparently immortal. We also 
know that the single-celled organism is likely at times to 
meet with accidents. Hence, if the mutilations caused by 
these accidents were not completely repaired or if there 
were no such thing as a division of the single cell into two 
cells, there could be no assurance that the organism would 
not eventually become so badly mutilated that life in that 
form would disappear. 

The reference to the single-celled organisms is, in a 
way, superfluous, for the Darwinian theory of natural 
selection does not operate in the single-celled forms of life. 
It is only when life has developed so that the continuation 
of the species is made possible by sexual reproduction that 
the process of natural selection becomes active and isin any 
degree effective. Even on this basis we find, at the very 
beginning of the process of natural selection, that the con- 
tinuation of life by sexual reproduction is possible only 
because of some degree of co-operation. This must be true 
even if we credit the more primitive forms of life with little 
or no intelligence. In this instance I am, of course, making 
a distinction between intelligence and consciousness. Intel- 
ligence, I think, is always rather closely connected with 
awareness, while consciousness extends over a much wider 
field. 

As progress is made in the development of life we find 
a continually enlarging degree of co-operation and a corre- 
sponding diminution of conflict. When first the fish acquired 
a variation so it was no longer necessary to make water its 
only habitat and it made occasional excursions onto the 
land, later becoming a reptile, co-operation was a very im- 
portant factor for at least two had to possess that character 
or the first death would have ended the venture. During all 
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succeeding periods in the evolution of life this same prin- 
ciple must have been present. 

No one will question the necessity for co-operation in 
the various species of ants and bees, but in the ants and bees 
the co-operation is not voluntary and the ants and bees in 
this particular are not a very good example of the value of 
co-operation. On the other hand, when the beaver builds 
his dam the co-operation is not only voluntary but of the 
utmost importance for the continuation of the species. There 
are even forms of co-operation among animals which have 
what we refer to as the “hard instinct” that are of distinct 
advantage to the species. Almost anyone would be willing 
to admit, as an illustration, that the buffalo is much more 
likely to survive if he lives in a herd than he would be if he 
lived separately and wholly independently. This is also true 
of all the animals which profit by having the herd instinct. 

The choices which were made by the species in the past 
and which are profitable to the species, such as the herd 
instinct, are transmitted from generation to generation by 
heredity. We are so in the habit of thinking of heredity in 
materialistic or mechanistic terms that there has been a 
disposition to overlook the fact that the more valuable 
psychical characteristics are inherited to as great or greater 
extent than are the physical characteristics which seem so 
apparent to us. This appears to be accomplished by the 
transmission from one generation to another of the experi- 
ences which are held in solution by the memory and which 
become available when there is a demand for them. This 
particular point is easily illustrated by the fact that the 
lower orders cannot transmit to their offspring the same 
characteristics that the human species does, and we also 
know that within the human species there is a great di- 
versity of the talents which are inherited. These particular 
peculiarities must have had their origin in each species 
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when it made some definite choice rather than some other 
choice. If that particular choice was of value to the species 
it would naturally add to the fullness of the life of that 
Species, otherwise it might be eliminated. 

In evolution we find the human species naturally the 
most striking example of the development of co-operation. 
While it is probably true that Pithecanthropus Erectus 
wandered through the primitive forests alone and used as 
his weapons of offense or defense only a stray rock or club 
which might be at hand, there still had to be a degree of 
co-operation between him and his mate even if there was 
no co-operation between him and his fellows. While this 
seems to be true in regard to Pithecanthropus Erectus, man 
made but little progress until co-operation became a much 
more important factor in his development. 

In our human evolution there appear to be five steps 
which illustrate clearly the various stages of man’s devel- 
opment. First, we have the use of fire; second, the inven- 
tion of the bow and arrow; third, the use of language as a 
vehicle to convey thought; fourth, the invention of a phon- 
etic alphabet ; and fifth, the use of the more intangible prin- 
ciple of co-operation rather than conflict in his dealings 
with his fellow men. There is no intention here to imply 
that each of these steps did not involve a higher degree of 
co-operation than that which had existed before, but it was 
only when man began to realize that co-operation itself 
was valuable that the principle achieved its greatest im- 
portance. 

These transitions in the development of man are so 
closely related to each other and so interdependent upon 
each other that they cannot be separated except for the pur- 
pose of analysis; for each is essential in making his devel- 
opment possible. The bow and arrow and the use of fire 
have greatly improved since their discovery but there are 
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limits to the improvements which can be made in them. 
Language and the phonetic alphabet as means of communi- 
cation have greatly changed and there are possibilities of 
still greater development, but even these have their limita- 
tions. On the other hand, co-operation is not only suscep- 
tible of continued growth but becomes as well a field for 
never ending endeavor. From the time that man first dis- 
covered that it was to his advantage to co-operate with an- 
other human being down to the present time, the principle 
of co-operation has been so much a part and so essential to 
his progress that the idea of co-operation between men has 
proved to be the most important factor in his evolution. 

The increasing freedom which is one of the most strik- 
ing characteristics in man’s development has made it pos- 
sible for him to adopt and make use of the principle of co- 
operation. It has also made it possible for him to adapt him- 
self to the ever growing complexity of a developing civilized 
society. The growth and development of industry may be 
used as an illustration of this fact. In the more primitive 
‘forms of society each family produced its own food and 
clothing, in fact it produced nearly everything it used. It 
is true that there might have been, at times, some degree 
of co-operation between the heads of families in hunting or 
in defense, but generally speaking the family was a unit 
and self-contained. This does not in any way imply that 
there was not a certain degree of division of labor within 
the family. As a rule, where the family was either matri- 
archal or patriarchal, co-operation was based upon author- 
ity rather than freedom. : 

As the idea developed that some one man could fashion 
a needed instrument, such as a bow and arrow, better than 
another, the division of labor began. The man who could 
make a bow and arrow better than his fellows probably soon 
learned that it was to his advantage to make bows and ar- 
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rows, for these he could exchange for his food rather than 
having to hunt for it himself. This primitive exchange of 
produce, even though it was nothing more than barter, im- 
plies a high degree of co-operation, for if the exchange of 
produce is not advantageous to both parties it would not 
be likely to continue. 

In primitive society the division of labor, with its ex- 
change of products, was not extensive enough to develop 
any high degree of co-operation, but as man became more 
civilized and his wants became more varied there arose 
greater need for specialization in production and a wider 
field for the distribution of the product. To facilitate this 
wider distribution some simplified medium of exchange 
became a necessity, and naturally that commodity having 
the greatest value in proportion to its bulk and weight be- 
came the most desirable medium to use in making these 
exchanges. Certain metals having these characteristics 
were used to a considerable extent and by being used ac- 
quired even a greater value than they had previously had. 
By these means it became possible for the producer and the 
consumer to be separated by both time and distance and 
still make the exchanges which primitive man made directly 
by barter. This could not have been accomplished without 
extending and enlarging the field of co-operation. 

The introduction of a banking system which makes it 
possible to use drafts and checks which are payable in 
a certain amount of the precious metal has effected a 
larger exchange of goods with a smaller exchange of 
precious metals. This could only be accomplished by greater 
co-operation between all parties concerned. 

One of the most impressive examples of the value of 
co-operation is in the development and growth of govern- 
ments. When man unites with his fellows to form a tribe 
that he may have greater protection from his enemies he 
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may not be aware of the fact that he is co-operating with 
them but it is perfectly evident that if the principle of co- 
operation were absent all effort to form a tribe would be 
useless. Each individual member of the tribe yields to the 
tribe some of his freedom for the advantages gained from 
the organization. When the tribe is a little more highly 
developed and joins with other tribes in forming a league, 
such as the League of the Iroquois, the separate and indi- 
vidual tribes yield some of their freedom to act independ- 
ently for the gains which accrue from the strength and 
power of the larger federation. In other words, the co-op- 
erative principle has to be still further extended or the 
league could not function. 

This same principle is even more essential in our civil- 
ized forms of government. In the parliamentary or repre- 
sentative forms of government co-operation becomes the 
most essential element. In a pure democracy, which we 
think of as the ideal form of government, co-operation is so 
vital that no people has yet shown the character and intel- 
ligence to make it a complete success. There are some who 
claim that a pure democracy can never exist, for before 
it can function efficiently the people must come to be so 
intelligent and so unselfish that government itself becomes 
unnecessary. Those who make this claim overlook the fact 
that there are many activities in which a government may 
engage in addition to that of restricting the activities of the 
more unsocial individuals within the government. In many 
of our cities both water and light are supplied to the citizens 
by publicly owned utilities, and invariably these utilities 
are more dependent upon co-operation than coercion. 

To anyone who has given thoughtful consideration to 
this subject it will become evident, I think, that the progress 
which marks the evolution of government is measured by 
the degree in which the co-operative principle prevailed in 
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that government. This, of course, is determined by the 
character and intelligence of the individuals who make up 
the government, otherwise there is apparently no reason 
why the progress in the development of government should 
not be more rapid. 

It will perhaps be urged that this co-operation in in- 
dustry and in government is due largely to economic con- 
ditions, and the motive which creates it is in the last anal- 
ysis based on the selfishness of the various individuals, each 
of whom is striving to better his own way of living. The 
truth of these assertions could be admitted without in any 
way disproving the fact that the principles of co-operation 
expand in exact proportion to the progress made in each 
field of human activity. It should be added, however, that 
when an individual co-operates to better his own conditions 
he is working to benefit all others who are co-operating 
with him to the same extent that he is working to better 
his own conditions. If the field of co-operation should be- 
come extensive enough the individual would be working 
for humanity quite as much as for himself. If anyone 
should find that this is selfishness let him make the most 
of it. 

It may also appear that favorable spheres of human 
activity have been selected to illustrate the advantages of 
co-operation and that even in these there has been a failure 
to recognize many of the conflicting elements. It may be 
said that highly co-ordinated industry tends to create in- 
equality as well as co-operation and that strong and effi- 
cient governments compete and fight as well as co-operate. 
But this attitude fails to recognize the fact that no claim 
is made that either industry or government has reached 
an ideal state. All that is claimed is that in both govern- 
ment and industry conditions are infinitely better than they 
were in primitive society. In primitive society govern- 
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fail to deliver the goods we order we would find our manner 
of living seriously disrupted. If no one had co-operated in 
the building of railroads and if the trainmen who operate 
the trains on those railroads failed to co-operate we would 
find our present form of society absolutely impossible. 

Since a growing consciousness of the value and import- 
ance of co-operation has developed it is possible to predict 
what an important factor co-operation will be in the future. 
When the value of co-operation comes to be generally and 
universally recognized as an inherent characteristic of 
man’s evolution, that which makes for conflict or is opposed 
to co-operation will naturally be universally condemned. 
War, instead of being considered one of nature’s ways of 
eliminating the surplus population of the world, will be 
looked upon as an abnormal recrudescence of a more prim- 
itive condition. It is true that in a limited way war stimu- 
lates co-operation, but in a larger and more fundamental 
way it is a complete denial of co-operation. When thorough- 
ly analyzed, war and co-operation are absolutely contra- 
dictory. 
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ments were administered largely for the benefit of the 
governing class with little or no regard for the masses. 
Even if we admit that today there may be favoritism 
shown both in the making of laws and in their administra- 
tion it still remains true that, on the whole, the will of the 
people has to be considered more than ever by even the 
most autocratic forms of government. 

In industry it is only necessary to recall the fact that 
formerly the laborer was a slave or serf while today he, 
himself, determines to a large extent when and where he 
shall work and under what conditions he shall work. Truly 
the change from slave to free man, from subject without 
rights to that of a citizen with the possibility of equal rights 
and privileges tacitly admitted if not always enjoyed, are 
changes of the utmost importance. | 

That these changes were produced by broadening the 
field of co-operation is difficult to deny, but it may also be 
admitted that no great number of those who participated 
in these changes were conscious of the fact that by enlarg- 
ing the field of co-operation these changes would ensue. It 
may even be admitted that these changes arose from an 
almost blind groping after some new and better way of 
conducting the various activities of industry and govern- 
ment or from a growing dislike for some old method. It is 
probable that the inventions that have materially aided in 
the evolution of industry were not made for the purpose 
of expanding the principles of co-operation, but when once 
made and placed in operation they have had that effect. The 
principle is inherent in the process. 

The value of the principle referred to may be illustrated 
by many examples. If the postman, instead of co-operating 
in what he does, should fail to deliver our letters, our postal 
system, which is now a fine example of co-operation, would 
be a total failure. If the grocer or his employees should 


A PACIFIST STUDENT SOLDIER 
LOOKS AT THE WAR 


By BENJAMIN ERIC SMITH 
A urns less than two years ago I was among 
WG those many college students and graduates who 
all across the country cheered in hearty sympathy the words 
and sentiments of Senator Gerald Nye. It was an honest 
sympathy, born of peaceful inclinations, and the sincere 
conviction that war could be avoided without detriment to 
our free institutions of government and society. The cata- 
clysm of events has since cloven those audiences asunder, 
and in doing so has provided the best analysis possible of 
what those audiences consisted. A few could be considered 
reactionary fifth-columnists. Some have been proven ear- 
nest and sincere conscientious objectors to war. Others 
have been shown to be sincere but short-sighted patriots 
and liberals. Still others have appeared simply to be selfish 
and cowardly persons, bent only upon living an unmolested, 
self-centered life in a society which, unfortunately enough, 

provides ample opportunity for such living. 

It is safe to venture that all of us who fall in the group- 
ing of those who thought the conflict unnecessary and use- 
less, but who are in the main patriotic, were prompted in 
some small measure at least by selfish motives. By friends 
and relatives alike, we have heard the sentiment expressed 
that college-educated people should somehow be granted 
immunity from front-line action, because their intelligence 
was needed far more at home, and would be at a premium 
in the period of reconstruction to follow the war. In a 
measure we were convinced of the folly of sending well- 
educated men to the battlefront. And, prompted by this 
belief, many college men scrambled for defense jobs in fac- 
tories, while others “offered” their services to various gov- 
ernment bureaus and enterprises that would ensure them 
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a gallery seat far from the line of fire. Others attempted 
to object on the grounds of the illogicality of it all, while 
entertaining no strong conviction against war in their 
hearts. 

But finally, in the absence of conscientious objection or 
grave physical disability, the question that confronts any 
educated man, no matter how promising his future nor 
how personally tragic the issue presented to him by this 
war, must be: “If I, as a free man, a thinking man, and 
one to whom liberty has presented its best, do not fight for 
freedom, then who shall? The CCC boys? The WPA work- 
ers? The share-croppers of the south? The Negro boys 
from the Harlem slums? The Okies? The dispossessed? 
The dis-enfranchised?” The answer to that question can 
only be, “To whom the blessings and privileges of freedom 
are the most manifold, to him shall the plea for freedom’s 
fight be strongest, from him the most be demanded.” 

No subterfuge or rationalization can camouflage or ob- 
scure the issue sufficiently to release us from this obliga- 
tion. If there is one person to whom fighting in the front 
lines should be a matter of honor, it is the college man, the 
man to whom life has given much, to whom life promises 
everything. That promise of everything beyond the tears 
and tragic perversity of the maelstrom engulfing us should 
become more real with every precious minute that passes 
successfully for the forces we oppose. Only in the convic- 
tion that we must first meet and conquer what immediately 
confronts us can we think at all in terms of the world pat- 
tern of tomorrow. Yet there is with us still too much the 
tendency to side-step the struggle in some comparatively 
safe defense enterprise. If we can thereby ease our con- 
sciences, the value of our part in the war will be enhanced 
in our own eyes; and at the same time we may be sure of 
living through to a successful conclusion the lives so suc- 
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cessfully begun. But though in this manner the personal 
successes and public services we may render pile high on 
the other side of the conflict, if we shrink from our duty 
in the hour of greatest crisis and the place of greatest need, 
those successes and services will be poor and paltry substi- 
tutes for honor. 

In the past twelve years, as persons, and as nations, we 
have shrunk from dealing with the aggressors at first hand 
on the half-noble, half-selfish theory that such reticence 
would prevent bloodshed. We believed, and had strong 
academic support for it, that we could fight a war without 
anyone getting hurt. 

I don’t want to fight any more than the next fellow. I 
certainly don’t wish to die, yet. More than that, I don’t 
want to kill. But the cards are down, the weapons drawn, 
and the foe closing in. If we do not stand, pushing aside the 
dreams and hopes of personal happiness in favor of the faith 
that our stand will mean assurance for others of that liberty 
which we have thus far enjoyed, we shall be worse than 
traitors. 

One thing I will not fight for is the status quo ante. The 
one alternative to world-slavery is world-freedom. There 
is no longer place in the world for a slave nation like Ger- 
many or Japan to enslave the world. More important than 
that, there is no longer justification, if ever there was, for 
a free people to enslave another people. Over against Nazi 
imperialism we must set something more substantial, more 
humane, more appealing to the masses, than British and 
American imperialism. The tragic plight of India is al- 
most incomprehensible in terms of the British policy of 
subjection even now so bitterly pursued. How many free 
men are there who sanction Britain’s present policy in de- 
nying to India the freedom for which she is asked to fight? 
There is no longer even any room for an English-speaking 
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union of free nations as recently popularly advocated when 
thus far the bulk of the battle in terms of sacrifice is 
counted in Chinese and Russian soldiers. 

The problems of free nations cannot be solved by vio- 
lence, nor in the midst of violence. Therefore the rule of 
those whose sole weapon and creed and method is violence 
must be challenged, must be ended. Not only must the war 
lords go, but to the lovers of freedom falls the responsibility 
for imposing throughout the world an order based upon 
justice and equal rights. The issue is not the academic one 
which asks, Is this possible? The issue is the practical one 
which says, Unless order and peace are brought to the 
world, freedom and justice will never survive. 

‘So long as the democratic nations of the world think 
only in terms of national survival, just so long will the 
initiative and spirit rest with the Axis. The character of 
the struggle of freedom with slavery is such that it is never 
possible for a truce at any point to be effective. The cru- 
sading evangelism of freedom that the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries knew has for some years been 
dormant. The great efforts toward world freedom after 
the last war were brought to naught by a desire on the part 
of England, France, and America simply to retain what 
they already possessed. No great concern of these coun- 
tries was the catastrophic collapse of democracy in post- 
war Germany. It was enough simply for us to be free, to be 
a pattern for other less fortunate nations who had the will 
and the strength to copy us. 

From the occupation of Manchuria to the fall of France 
we were content with the illusion that a truce was effected 
with the forces of tyranny and oppression. It mattered 
little that Germany was a dictatorship, or Italy. This was 
but the normal course in those countries, and the failure of 
constitutional processes was a conclusion implicit in the 
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nature of the case from the very beginning. Nor for that 
matter was the war of Japan against China to be consid- 
ered as anything more than a war for independent action 
between two minor nations, of which the business relations 
with the one were more binding than our sentiment for 
the other. 

All during those disastrous years we believed that we 
were protecting freedom where it flourished by permitting 
oppression where men had never known freedom. This 
was the practical way of truce and compromise. What 
possible difference could it make who the controlling factor 
was in China, or Ethiopia, or Spain, when in the final 
analysis the end result was nothing more than continued 
hunger, continued poverty, continued ignorance and slav- 
ery? To be sure these issues, if drawn in France, or Eng- 
land, or the United States, would be a threat to freedom. 
But we could not see; we would not see that the maintenance 
of one island of oppression in the midst of freedom, no 
matter how remote and backward that people, constituted 
a threat to all free peoples everywhere. We seemed to be- 
lieve that an aggression against a primitive, uncivilized, 
or despotic country was less of an inroad upon freedom 
than an aggression against a free and civilized country. 
We failed to see that aggression of any kind against any 
people was an act that struck at the very roots of all lib- 
erty, law, order, and justice. 

Where were our consciences? What sort of cock-eyed 
logic is it that says as long as criminals fight only among 
themselves our community is a moral one, and a safe one 
in which to live? What kind of sanity is it that says, Let 
the gangsters kill each other so long as they don’t kill the 
innocent? What half-witted mentality is it that encourages 
by apathy the worship of violence instead of peace? 

Let us give thanks that now the sin of our national and 
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democratic monasticism has been laid bare. Let us vow 
that from this generation forward, we, the free men of the 
world, shall never again abandon the field to the foe until 
all men shall live in liberty. 

The great task ahead is that free men shall rule the 
world together. They must control its arsenals, its fleets, 
its aircraft. They must police the world. They must edu- 
cate the world. They must convert the world to the methods 
of peace. They must, above all, serve the world by feeding 
it, sheltering it, clothing it. And nowhere that there is a 
group of free men shall their dignity be gainsaid, their race 
despised, nor their expression stifled. 

If we could know that this resolution would be held fast 
in the disillusionment that will follow the war, then the 
bitterness of shattered dreams and ambitions, of frustrated 
hopes and desires, would lose much of its gall. There is so 
much cynicism, so little of faith; so little appreciation of 
what it may mean to a lad to know that those whose lives 
are not to be jeopardized or sacrificed will keep faith alive 
and freedom burning brightly at home. 

It is no comfort to think that while the battle for liberty 
- is being won at the front, it way be lost at home. Yet the 
danger is all too present. The great growth of anti- 
semitism in recent years, the race riots in Detroit and in 
the South, the persecution of religious minorities by 
“patriotic” organizations, the placing of political position 
above the war effort, the distrust of others fighting for the 
cause of freedom — all of these things cause uneasiness 
in the hearts of thinking lads who are trying to understand 
what their small part may be worth in the struggle. 

I believe in freedom. Some day I want to return to 
my country where in my chosen community and in my 
chosen profession I may be a citizen in the fullest meaning 
of the word. I shall want to stand and speak for the right, 
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for truth, for justice, for mercy, for tolerance. I shall want 
to rear my children in comfort, free from anxiety of ma- 
terial needs. I shall want to worship God in Christian 
gratitude and praise, and to invite others to join in so 
doing. I shall want to serve my community, state, and 
country —to be part of its political warp and woof. I 
want to come back to these things. The millions of others 
who go will also want to come back to these things. For 
as many as do return it is the sacred duty of those who 
remain behind to see that political liberty, economic oppor- 
tunity, social equality, moral responsibility, and spiritual 
devotion remain. 

This war is not 1918 all over again. This war is the 
greatest crisis of civilization and freedom since the fall 
of Rome. Not until now has the world been so constituted 
that a showdown between tyranny and liberty was pos- 
sible. 1918 was the war against the Germans. 1942 is the 
war for the preservation of those peoples whose faith is 
that truth, not violence, will make men free. This violence 
has been thrust upon us, and in part is of our own making. 
We can’t live by the sword. We don’t wish to. But the 
madness that engulfs us must be stemmed, must be sub- 
dued. 

I pray that we may not hate. I pray that we may not 
in blind ignorance conceive ourselves to be entirely in the 
right, forgetting our part in the making of this struggle. 
I pray that we may remember that God is still our judge, 
and that his love and mercy extends to all of humanity. 
I pray that it will soon be over, and that our moral stability 
and love of freedom may be strong enough to bring a just 
peace, capable of permanent establishment. We know that 
Peace must come. We know that freedom must remain 
for those who now possess it. But we also know that the 
struggle for freedom must go on as long as the world in 
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any part is not free. We know that one day all men shall 
stand as free men in dignity and brotherhood, in humility 
and thanksgiving, before the great throne of God. 


NOTHINGNESS 


By Mary SINTON LEITCH 


How narrow is man’s thought — the mind’s estate 
Hedged with mortality. We must have ground, 

A wave, a cloud, to touch or see — a sound, 

A light. We tremble even before the great 
Steeps of the charted heavens: in desolate 
Infinitude beyond the utmost bound 

Of visible worlds, the spirit shudders, drowned 
In that dread silence, void and increate. 


We cannot look on nothingness where height 
Nor age nor end is — we inheritors 

Of time, we prisoners chained to day and night. 
Yet if I could I would not break the bars 

That shut primordial chaos from my sight, 
That leave me space forever filled with stars. 


THE RETREAT TO TRADITION 


By BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 
HE retreat to orthodoxy among literary people in 
recent years is a sobering symptom of the ascetic 
temper of our times. I am thinking, of course, of the im- 
pressive array of individual novelists and poets to whom 
Canon Bell made reference in his article, “Those Who Come 
Back” which appeared last year in The Atlantic Monthly’; 
but I have in mind also the traditionalist undertow in the 
writing of men of letters like the late Paul Elmer More, 
T. S. Eliot, John Crowe Ransom, Norman Foerster, G. R. 
Elliott ,and others, who for some years, now, have been 
intent upon turning religion and literature back to ortho- 
doxy. 
George Santayana long ago pronounced Protestantism 
a literal distortion of religious symbolism ; and in his Winds 
of Doctrine, he characterized modernism as the further ex- 
tension of the unprofitable tendency to rationalize what is 
essentially a work of art. John Crowe Ransom has stated 
Santayana’s point with even greater vehemence in his book, 
God Without Thunder, saying: 


“The present movement away from (the orthodox 
faith) is simply the form which the destructive 
tendency of Protestantism takes for this age. It 
is the movement of the people who have not the 
imagination and the courage to enjoy the excellent 
Gods they have inherited.” Thus he is impelled 
to conclude with the caution that “With what- 
ever religious institution a modern man may be 
connected, let him try to turn it back toward 
orthodoxy.”’” 


Paul Elmer More was perhaps the most persuasive pro- 
tagonist of literary traditionalism. His Shelburne Essays 


* The Atlantic Monthly, November 1940, pp. 584-591. 
*God Without Thunder, p. 101. 
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and his E’ssays on the Greek Tradition, are well-known to 
English readers. In a subsequent volume on The Catholic 
Faith, he presented his clearest and most systematic state- 
ment of a point of view. More’s philosophy sought to fuse 
the Christian and the Platonic heritage. He, himself, out- 
grew the pictorial imagery of the Christian tradition; yet 
the truths which he found dramatized in its myth and ritual 
impelled him to hold to its thesis and to seek a more sub- 
stantial rationale for its claims. This he found in the 
philosophy of Plato, after having turned with hungering 
spirit from the alluring offerings of the Romanticists: 
Goethe, Coleridge, and Carlyle.’ 

More’s philosophy of religion reflected a reverent ag- 
nosticism characteristic of literary traditionalism. For 
his interest was not so much in a revival of theism as ina 
resistence to the sciences which seemed to lessen the dignity 
of man. He sought a recovery of the scope of experience 
in human thought which might enlarge the meaning of 
man and his destiny. This was the humanism in his thought. 
His preoccupation with the spiritual ends of man and his 
reluctance to speak boldly of God was due, I feel sure, to a 
certain kind of certitude that arose out of his skeptical ap- 
proach to life’s meanings. The spirit is real. Of that he 
was sure. Whether or not that argued for the existence of 
God in the form that the theologies and the creeds had 
claimed, he was not so sure. Nor had he confidence in the 
philosopher’s search for this reality. In Pages From An 
Oxford Diary, he wrote: 

“The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God, yet after all, is there a God? One thing is 
certain: despite the innumerable essays of pagan 


and Christian rationalists, reason has never been 
able to prove to its own satisfaction the existence 


* Shafer, Robert, Paul Elmer More and American Criticism. 
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of a God. And what reason cannot demonstrate, 
the ‘fool’ has some excuse for rejecting.”* 

We are not to infer from these comments that the 
humanistic traditionalism of Paul Elmer More was indif- 
ferent to the reality of God, or in any way insecure about 
the fact of that reality. In common with Christian wor- 
shipers of all ages, he chose to affirm that reality and to 
pursue its meaning for human destiny. What he did deny 
is that knowledge of that reality or comprehension of its 
value could be gained, either through the philosopher’s 
search, or by way of the mystic’s quest. On these grounds 
he turned his back upon all modern quests for God and took 
his stand with the church of the ages, affirming God and 
reverently seeking to order man’s life to His demands. 

For most American and British writers today, T. S. 
Eliot stands as the symbol of this retreat. In his crit- 
ical essays, After Strange Gods, The Sacred Wood, and 
Thoughts After Lambeth, as well as in his poetic works, 
The Rock, The Wasteland, Ash Wednesday, and Murder 
in the Cathedral, he reiterates the insistent theme that our 
weakness lies in our lack of a sense of tradition and in our 
undisciplined zeal to fashion something new. 

The traditionalism of T. S. Eliot seems to me to convey, 
in addition to this skeptical disdain for things modern, so 
evident in More, a positive preference for inherited ortho- 
doxy, amounting to a dogmatic attachment to its revealed 
truths. Eliot, himself, has said that “The division between 
those who accept, and those who deny, Christian revela- 
tion” is “The most profound division between human be- 
ings.”* And he frankly allies himself with those who accept 
it. It is his commitment to the revelation of orthodoxy, I 
feel, that gives to Eliot’s mind a kind of insolence toward 


“Selection IX. 
* Revelation, edited by John Baillie and Hugh Martin, p. 2. 
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the modern scene; for the possession of such high truths 
hardly prepares one for meeting transient truths with 
humility and openness. 

Yet, it is not Eliot’s intention to remain enclosed within 
the past. Tradition for him is not identical with the past, 
but is a sense of the past operating in the present. “The 
historical sense,” he wrote in The Sacred Wood, “involves 
a perception, not only of the pastness of the past, but of its 
presence; the historical sense compels a man to write not 
merely with his own generation in his bones, but with a 
feeling that the whole of literature of Europe from Homer 
and within it the whole of literature of his own country 
has a simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous 
order.” 

This awareness of the selective elements of the past 
continuing vitally in the present is an important percep- 
tion. And T. S. Eliot, both in his poetry and in his critical 
essays, seems to me to convey this perception with peculiar 
effectiveness. It would seem that such a sensible view of 
tradition would be the perfect resolution of the perennial 
conflict between orthodoxy and modernism. One who can 
enter that rarified company which discriminatingly holds 
to a vital orthodoxy, capable both of moving beyond tradi- 
tion’s static forms, and of foregoing temptation to be con- 
cerned with the obviously new, would seem to attain the 
balance and the perspective essential to wisdom. To hold 
to that company, however, requires a deliberative, cautious 
spirit which is always at odds with the adventurous, experi- 
mental turn of mind. And this seems to suggest a char- 
acteristic which explains the limitation of the traditionalist 
when he confronts the contemporary scene. The concern to 
hold these selective elements of the past in focus tends to 
become an over-concern. It very obviously does so in minds 


© The Sacred Wood, pp. 43-44. See also After Strange Gods, Chapter I. 
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like Eliot’s. And this preoccupation with the contemporary 
life of the past insulates the mind from the fresh intima- 
tions of the new-born present. When it comes to the mind’s 
attention, the present has lost its freshness, and is no longer 
the present, but the past; and too recently past to be seri- 
ously attended. Hence, despite the claim that the historical 
sense, as propounded by Eliot, implies a “simultaneous 
order” involving the significant elements of both the past 
and the present, the genuine present is rarely, if ever, per- 
ceived or attended. 

One should, so it would seem, be able to respond first to 
the pull of the past, then to the lure of the perilous open. 
And wisdom argues their correlation. But where the mind 
struggles for positive expression, its response will be 
weighted in one or the other direction. Where the tradi- 
tionalist tends to view the present only as the contemporary 
setting of a continuous past, the modernist is apt to regard 
the past simply as the fading fringe of the emerging pres- 
ent. And there is rarely any room for compromise. To the 
traditionalist’s declaration, “I Take My Stand!’, the em- 
piricist can only reply, If it is heresy to hear the call of the 
sea, then only the emptiness of a disillusioning voyage, or 
the growing cautiousness of an aging spirit, can turn this 
mind to orthodoxy. 

We cannot escape the fact that the things to which we 
give attention, and the formulations we give to the truths 
we grasp, are determined in no small degree by this peculiar 
set of the organism, which inclines us in one direction or 
the other. Consequently, we need each other’s truth to cor- 
rect and to extend the vistas which we have been able to 
attain. Neither the modernist nor the traditionalist can be 
said to be wholly right or wholly wrong in their dealings 
with the world’s facts. The modernist, because of his pe- 
culiar disposition toward minimizing the past, and his rest- 
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less outreach toward the future, is open to certain dawning 
insights which man’s growing experience makes available. 
His sensitiveness here is a precious asset to the race, for 
through such mentalities, the growing edge of truth is 
maintained. His weakness lies in his disposition to ignore 
the heritage of the past, or to exalt the findings of the 
present beyond due significance. This the traditionalist 
helps to correct. For his mind remains sensitive to this 
impinging past, and continually re-interprets its meaning 
for the present. The troublesome fact is that these two 
types of mentality have difficulty influencing one another 
since each is more sensitive to the other’s errors and lim- 
itations than to one another’s insights and correctives. The 
world’s experience would be greatly enriched were the 
reach of the humanities and the outreach of the sciences 
to become more sympathetically adjusted in their quests. 


WHITEHEAD’S VIEW OF PERSONAL 
GROWTH 


By WILLIAM PETER MCEWEN 

HIS essay will defend the view that Whitehead’s 
metaphysical explanation of human experience is 
unintelligible apart from the concept of an enduring self- 
realization of a self-conscious, relatively self-determined, 
and self-identical, temporal process of teleological growth. 
The clue to such a metaphysical interpretation is found 
in Whitehead’s empirical definition of a human individual: 


But in conceiving our personal identity we are 
apt to emphasize rather the soul than the body. 
The one individual is that codrdinated stream of 
personal experiences, which is my thread of life 
or your thread of life. It is that succession of self- 
realization, each occasion with its direct memory 
of its past and with its anticipation of the future. 
That claim to enduring self-identity is our asser- 
tion of personal identity.: 


Since Whitehead himself has not explicitly formulated a 
systematic theory of personality, I have taken the liberty 
of introducing categories of self-knowledge in order to in- 
terpret his relevant insights into the meaning of teleological 
self-causality. It is the aim of this article, therefore, to test 
the hypothesis that the metaphysical meaning of a human 
person lies in his own purposive integration of perishing 
emotional experiences into an organic whole of enduring 
growth. What has Whitehead said about self-consciousness, 
self-determination, and self-identity that might be organ- 
ized into a coherent account of the sense and value content, 
the purposive activity, and the rational validity which 
human thought and conduct involve? 

I. Selj-Consciousness. According to Whitehead, a pres- 
ent moment of self-consciousness is a creative synthesis of 


1 Modes of Thought (New York: The Macmillan C 19 : 
referred to as MT. ompany, 1938), 221-222. Hereafter 
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emotional content, inherited from the past and purposive 
activity directed toward the future. Even though all ex- 
perience does not presuppose consciousness, the emotions 
that constitute the basis of human thought and conduct 
could hardly be experienced prior to the emergence of at 
least a minimum of self-awareness. It is with this given 
complex whole of a conscious ongoing process that self- 
analysis must begin. 

The emotional inheritance (or objective content of 
sense-perception or value-intuitions) is received from the 
physical organism out of which a minimum self-awareness 
has emerged. The purposive activity produces an internal 
succession of mental states into an integrated whole.’ Even 
though Whitehead declares that consciousness as a “sub- 
jective form” is an indefinable quality of experience, he 
suggests that it is characterized by (i) selective emphasis, 
(ii) contrast, and (iii) synthesis.’ It is by virtue of this 
purposive activity, therefore, that there is an “intra-action” 
of the the physical and mental poles of self-conscious ex- 
perience.” 

A human self is integrally related to its physical organ- 
ism to the extent that it derives the emotional content of 
consciousness from its immediately past bodily states. It is 
by way of the physical body, therefore, that self-conscious- 
ness interacts with its more remote natural environment; 
“but in conceiving our personal identity we are apt to em- 
phasize rather the soul than the body’.”’ 

Those states which characterize self-consciousness, or 


2See MT, 228, 223-224; Whitehead, A. N., Process and Reality (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929), 164-165, 54, 72, 366. Hereafter referred to as PR. See 
Whitehead, A. N., Adventures of Ideas (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933), 
276, 270, 244. Hereafter referred to as Al. 

s See AI, 347, 268; MT, 168-171, 40; PR, 246, 22-23, 245, 250-251, 286, 326, 372, 399, 
417, 407, 409, 370, 389; Whitehead, A. N., Science and the Modern World (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925), 157-158. Hereafter referred to as SMW. 

sI have suggested “intra-action” here to distinguish this causal process within self- 
consciousness from the causal process between two or more selves. 


sMT, 221. Cf. MT, 157, 217-219; AI, 276, 80, 265, 290; PR, 164-165. 
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the soul as Whitehead designates it, are realized when the 
factors of the mental pole of experience become dominant 
by virtue of the purposive integration of the objective con- 
tent or emotional inheritance of the physical pole of experi- 
ence. The first state in this process of internal succession 
is an awareness of the objective content thus furnished by 
antecedent experiences (datum). This is taken up into the 
enduring progress of internal growth (process) which cul- 
minates in the realization of value (satisfaction). Finally, 
the objective content of this realized value is transmitted 
(decision) as a datum for a consequent repetition of the 
same internal succession of mental states (datum, process, 
satisfaction, and decision) .° 

Since the purposive activity of a present moment of 
self-consciousness anticipates future possibilities of self- 
realization, as well as organizes past actualities of physical 
connection, an ideal personal growth is just as real an 
object of consciousness (value-intuition) as are the physical 
objects constituting the space-time continuum (sense-per- 
ception). 

In the philosophy of organism, the complex unity of 
self-consciousness is divisible into particular moments of 
immediate emotional experiences (actual entities). Each 
of these events or moments of experience, however, is inter- 
locked with other subordinate events which constitute self- 
consciousness when they are teleologically organized into 
a “personal society.” Apart from this organization in terms 
of a “defining characteristic,” the immediate moments of 
emotional experience would have but a negligible temporal 
endurance. For, taken by itself, each is “perpetually per- 
ishing.” When, however, these immediately passing mo- 
ments of emotional experience or datum selves are pur- 


eSee PR, 227-228, 232-234, 28-29, 24, 44-45, 159, 173; MT, 120-121, 22 . 
MT, 229-230; Al, 248-250, 362, 363. ; , Bent avait 7 
7See AI, 227. 
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posively grouped together, then that social organization 
of self-consciousness exhibits a growth toward an organic 
unity or whole self in the genetic complex process of tem- 
poral self-realization.’ 

Now if the arrival of self-consciousness in the evolu- 
tionary process of the universe is a novel emergent, that is 
to say, if self-consciousness is anything more than the pre- 
determined effect of the efficient causation of its environ- 
mental factors, it must exemplify these characteristics of 
final causation: (i) self-determination, and (ii) self-iden- 
tity. In order to decide whether or not self-consciousness 
is so characterized, I shall investigate the following meta- 
physical hypotheses of teleological causality to which White- 
head implicitly appeals for a rational explanation of human 
personality: (a) Self-determination is a creative synthesis 
of efficient and final causality into an organic whole. (b) 
Self-identity is a creative synthesis of passing emotional 
experiences into the purposive growth of an enduring qual- 
ity of mind. 

II. Self-Determination. The hypothesis that self-deter- 
mination is a creative synthesis of efficient and final caus- 
ation is unintelligible in Whitehead’s metaphysics apart 
from a coherent explanation of how self-realization is in- 
fluenced by the other factors in the causal process of ulti- 
mate reality (creativity). “All realization involves impli- 
eation in the creative advance’.” 

Since there is not space enough here to discuss adequate- 
ly Whitehead’s whole cosmology, I can but suggest in its 
barest outline the interaction of God, other persons, physical 
things, and universal sense- and value-qualities with a 
given self-consciousness in the unbegun and unending tem- 
poral process of teleological causation (creativity). 


sSee Al, 260-262, 239-240, 266-267 ; PR, 213, 334-335, 50-51, 374-375, 288-289. 
oe MT, 200. 
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According to the causal category of swbsistential inter- 
action (Whitehead’s “ingression of eternal objects”), God 
envisages, integrates relevantly, and links sense-qualities 
and value-possibilities with actual experience as the ab- 
stract data of self-consciousness. An ideal of personality 
is a complex of such subsisting value-possibilities as good- 
ness, beauty, holiness, etc., just as a space-time continuum 
is a complex of such subsisting perceptual qualities as 
roundness, width, redness, etc. 

According to the category of existential interaction 
(Whitehead’s “prehensions”), these divinely-integrated 
abstract sense- and value-possibilities are so actualized by 
the organic interplay of all the physical things and the 
other minds constituting the space-time environment of a 
self that the data given to self-consciousness becomes its 
concrete content. 

According to the category of experimental intra-action 
(Whitehead’s ‘“‘concrescence’’), a rational purpose of self- 
determination correlates emotional inheritance and mem- 
ory with anticipation and volitional integration of value- 
experience in accordance with an ideal. Thus, while the 
environmental factors constitute the organic determination 
of the universe as a whole and condition the activity of a 
human person, the latter’s reaction to and purposive inte- 
gration of these external influences upon its immediate 
past emotions exemplify the self-determination that synthe- 
sizes the efficient causation of God and the world with the 
final causality of its own personal growth: 


I find myself as essentially a unity of emotions, 
enjoyments, hopes, fears, regrets, valuations of 
alternatives, decisions — all of them subjective 
reactions to the environment as active as my na- 
ture. My unity — which is Descartes’ ‘I am’ — is 
my process of shaping this welter of material into 
a consistent pattern of feelings. The individual 
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enjoyment is what I am in my role of natural ac- 
tivity, as I shape the activities of the environment 
into a new creation, which is myself at this mo- 
ment; and yet, as being myself, it is a continuation 
of the antecedent world. If we stress the role of the 
environment, this process is [efficient] causation. 
If we stress the role of my immediate pattern of 
active enjoyment, this process is self-creation. If 
we stress the role of the conceptual anticipation 
of the present, this process is the teleological aim 
at some ideal in the future [final causation]. This 
aim, however, is not really beyond the present pro- 
cess. For the aim at the future is an enjoyment 
in the present. It [ideal value-realization] thus 
effectively conditions the immediate self-creation 
of the new creature.” 


Self-determination, therefore, is a creative synthesis of 
past necessity and future possibility in a present moment 
of self-causation ; for “the freedom inherent in the universe 
is constituted by this element of self-causation™.” This 
means that though the present moment of teleological self- 
causation is autonomous, the succession of events constitut- 
ing the past that provide the data and given conditions for 
the present is determined by the organic complex of internal 
interaction throughout the universe. Furthermore, the con- 
sequences of a present act of self-determination will be- 
come a part of the mutually determined conditions for the 
present experiences that are yet future. The present choice 


1 MT, 228. For justification of the bracketed insertions, see PR, 129, 75, 108, 135, 373- 
375; AI, 251, 256; MT, 81. 

With respect to efficient causation, See Whitehead, A. N., Symbolism, Its Meaning 
and Effect (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927), 36, hereafter referred to as 
SME; AI, 232-233, 280, 305, 246, 243-244, 260, 276; PR, 34, 216, 166; MT, 218-221; 
Brightman, E. S., ed., Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1927), 62-63. Hereafter referred to as 
P6IC. 


With respect to final causation, see PR, 374, 159, 129-130, 227-229, 342, 38; Al, 
248-251, 247, 269-270; Whitehead, A. N., Religion in the Making (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1926), 119, hereafter referred to as RIM; Whitehead, A. N., 


The Function of Reason (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1929), 15, 21, 23, 
hereafter referred to as FR; MT, 131, 228, 208, 207. 
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is free, but once the choice is made certain consequences 
are bound to follow. For in an organic universe, freedom 
apart from some uniformity of conditions and consequences 
would be mere capricious spontaneity. Freedom thus per- 
tains to the teleological integration of the whole of self- 
consciousness rather than to any particular function. Not 
only is human choice relative to the other causal factors in 
the creative advance; but the process of the creative ad- 
vance, i.e., the universe in the making, is relative to human 
freedom.” 

III. Self-Identity. Self-identity is a creative synthesis 
of constantly passing emotional experiences into the pur- 
posive growth of an enduring quality of mind. Thus emo- 
tional impulses of a present moment of self-consciousness 
are organized in the light of remembered experiences, and 
are transmuted into ideal values with a view to the realiza- 
tion of personal growth anticipated in the future. Since 
this thoroughly temporal explanation of the growth of self- 
identity in terms of teleological causality is a direct chal- 
lenge to the substance doctrine of the soul, a brief com- 
parison of them is highly instructive. 

Now according to the substance doctrine, personal iden- 
tity is embodied in a substratum soul, which is distinct 
from the empirical self or present conscious unity of ex- 
perience. As such, the ultimate reality of the transcendent 
soul is divorced from given sense- and value-experiences, 
if not entirely unknowable. Temporal consciousness is, 
therefore, merely a phenomenal appearance of the under- 
lying reality. 

In rejecting this explanation of a soul substance, White- 
head contends that the human self is a sui generis temporal 
process of experienced purpose and emotional relations 


“This paragraph is a summary of passages found in PR, 202, 41-42; AI, 252 
86; MT, 206. R, 202, ; AI, 252, 328, 
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which disclose the ultimate nature of reality. This mini- 
mum self (actual entity) is not an enduring self (personal 
Society of actual entities) ; for the enduring self will be 
shown to be an organic whole of teleological growth which 
begins with and extends the minimum self beyond a mere 
“unique experiential togetherness.” It is within this grow- 
ing unity of experience that a self develops toward an ideal 
of a total personality and thereby achieves its own personal 
identity throughout changing experiences. There is no 
going behind or beyond this given experiential unity and 
its teleological-growth-into-an-organic-whole in order to 
find some reality that is more ultimate. For no matter 
how complicated may be the integration and re-integration 
of value-realizations (feelings) in the process of self-forma- 
tion, the operation of self-causality is always that of an 
individual experient re-ordering itself.” Accordingly, when 
Whitehead declares that “‘the feeler [value-realizing self] 
is the unity emergent from its own feelings [value-realiz- 
ations]*,’”’ he means that — even though the data of the 
experiential content are given through a self’s interaction 
with other existents by virtue of God’s integration of rele- 
vant universal sense- and value-possibilities — neverthe- 
less, within his own experience, a chaotic, fragmentary self 
is organizing himself into an organic whole or unified 
person. 

Far from being an a priori abstraction from concrete 
experience, personal creativity is, therefore, the unique 
quality of a self-conscious, self-determined, and self-identi- 
eal will which intends to adjust mere emotional desires to 
a purposively selected ideal of personality: 


And this sense exhibits itself in various species, 
such as, the sense of morality, the mystic sense of 


3 See MT, 73, 114-115; PR, 288-289, 130, 43, 120, 219-220, 38. 
* PR, 136. 
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religion, the sense of that delicacy of adjustment 
which is beauty, the sense of necessity for mutual 
connection which is understanding, and the sense 
of discrimination of each factor which is con- 
sciousness.” 

This self-creative process that reveals the ultimate sig- 
nificance of a human person in a spiritual quality of mind, 
which grows but yet endures, requires a synthesis of a 
noble discontent and an enduring satisfaction. (a) A noble 
discontent is elicited when a person acknowledges an ideal 
of personal growth and thereby becomes conscious of in- 
trinsic dignity in cultivating these critical and creative atti- 
tudes that characterize the gradual emergence of a human 
individual upon a new level of spiritual existence: specu- 
lative venture, creative imagination, an enlightened good 
will, and a sharing of the divine persuasion toward an ideal 
of eternal perfectibility. (b) An enduring satisfaction is 
that quality of mind which comes to possess a self-conscious, 
self-identical, and self-determining human person when he 
discovers that, in spite of tragic frustration, his enlightened, 
sensitive, good, and consecrated will exemplifies these cate- 
gorical modes of teleological growth which characterize the 
organic causality of the universe as a whole.” 

Such is “a broadening of feeling due to the emergence 
of some deep metaphysical insight, unverbalized and yet 
momentous in its coordination of values.” What is the na- 
ture of this metaphysical insight? 


It follows from the categorical principles of teleological 


* MT, 37. Cf. Al, 379-380; PR, 31-32, 130. If there were space enough, I would like 
to show how Whitehead’s explanation of the purposive realization of objective ideal 
values furnishes a psycho-synthesis of the subjective factors emerging from the un- 
conscious, which Jung’s psycho-analysis discovers with respect to the integration of 
personality (sexuality, will-to-power, and prospective aim). Cf. Jung, C. G., Mod- 
ern Man in Search of a Soul (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1933), 31; 
Jung, C. G., The Integration of the Personality (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1939), 289. 

*See AI, 343, 221, 366-369, 371, 377, 380-381; SMW, 290; MTT, 40, 16, 142, 160, 164- 
165; PR, 47, 532, 514; RIM, 80. 

* AI, 367. Cf. AI, 379. Review pp. 5-9 of this essay. 
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causality that an enlightened, Sensitive, ethical, and conse- 
crated will is an important instance of the self-creative 
activity through which a rational person realizes those 
relevant possibilities of ideal values which God has inte- 
grated and linked with existence for the concrete growth 
of that particular actuality (“ingression of eternal objects” 
or subsistential interaction). Consequently, the person who 
is possessed by this state of mind is an active agent in the 
growth of ideal values throughout the total universe. Fur- 
thermore, since an enlightened, sensitive, ethical, and con- 
secrated will can be shared by two or more persons, it is one 
of such immanental relations that constitute existence 
(“prehensions” or existential interaction), and, therefore, 
it is just as objective as is a physical relation between actu- 
alities in an electromagnetic field or between bodily organ- 
isms and their functions. Thus in the purposive integration 
of the emotional content of self-consciousness into a com- 
plex whole (“concrescence” or experiential intra-action), 
an enlightened, sensitive, ethical, and consecrated will ex- 
hibits the final causality of self-determination which self- 
identity requires. To increase one’s own spiritual stature 
is to be a part creator of the growing universe. When a self 
becomes conscious of the cosmic significance of his ideal 
purposes, which a coherent cosmology substantiates, then 
that person experiences an enduring satisfaction. For this 
quality of mind is inherently rational and valuable in the 
very nature of things. Thus to maintain an enlightened, 
sensitive, good, and consecrated will in the face of brute 
force and unideal compulsion is to incarnate in one’s own 
spiritual growth the creative principle of the universe. 
Such an attitude generates a transforming equilibrium of 
spiritual poise when a person meets injustice with under- 
standing, prejudice with tolerance, hatred with love, and 
social indifference with unselfish responsibility. In this 
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higher unity, which all mutual respect for personal worth 
should be, there is realized that spiritual quality of mind 
which “thereby secures that liberty of thought and action, 
required for the upward adventure of life on this earth”.” 


Just as the climax of a great symphony transmutes the 
meaningful feelings elicited by the various movements into 
an organic whole of aesthetic experience, so does an en- 
during satisfaction thus give metaphysical importance to 
the emotional states of the noble discontent from which it 
emerges. A human person who is possessed by this quality 
of mind does not cease to grow. Rather, this novel mental 
self-realization of emotional peace, moral poise, and causal 
power exemplifies the teleological capacity by which an 
organic whole endures throughout the continuous temporal 
process of spiritual growth which defines self-identity and, 
consequently, the ultimate meaning of human personality. 


The perfect realization is not merely the exempli- 
fication of what in abstraction is timeless. It does 
more: it implants timelessness on what in its es- 
sence is passing. The perfect moment is fadeless 
in the lapse of time. Time has then lost its char- 
acter of ‘perpetual perishing’; it becomes the 
‘moving image of eternity”.’ 


8 AT, 109. Cf. AI, 13, 105, 346. 
* PR, 514. Cf. PR, 531; AI, 355. 


THE DISCOURSE OF DIOTIMA 


An Interpretative Paraphrase 
of Portions of the Symposium and Phaedrus of Plato 


Scene: The Prison of the Eleven. 
Characters: Socrates. Phaedrus. 


By JARED S. MOORE 


My purpose in this effort is to reproduce the spirit of 
Plato’s teachings regarding love and beauty in such a way 
as to bring these teachings to the attention of the modern 
reader in a somewhat more direct, and therefore simpler, 
manner than that in which they appear in the dialogues 
themselves, and freed from all extrinsic matter, and yet 
without losing entirely the poetic quality of the original. 
Much, though by no means all, of this is presented in the 
English equivalents of Plato’s own words; and having no 
pretensions to Greek scholarship I have made use of the 
translations of Jowett, of Sydenham and Taylor, Shelley’s 
and Lamb’s translations of the Symposium, and Wright’s 
and Fowler’s translations of the Phaedrus, comparing them 
with one another and with the Greek original. Marginal 
references indicate the sources of all quoted or paraphrased 
material. 

INTRODUCTION 

Socrates: Welcome, Phaedrus, good friend, to this pal- 
ace which Athens has granted me to dwell in! How are 
matters going in the world outside? 

Phaedrus: Not very differently from what they were 
before you came here — except in the Agora, where you 
are sorely missed, and where the talk is all about you. But 
there are many other places too where recollections of you 
are strongly impressed on my mind. Do you recall our 
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conversation under the plane tree by the banks of the Ilissus 
on the speech of Lysias concerning the lover and the non- 
lover? 

Soc: Most assuredly I do. 

Phd: And the dinner at the house of Agathon where the 
speeches were all in praise of love and beauty? 

Soc: I do indeed, Phaedrus. And I seem to remember 
that after you and I and the rest had finished our praises 
of the son of Poverty and Plenty, there was considerable 
revelling, and that all of you others either went home or 
went to sleep, and left me quite alone. But whether you, 
Phaedrus, were one of the sleepers, I cannot recall. 

Phd: No, Socrates, I went home with Eryximachus. 
How noble was your discourse! So far above those of the 
rest of us! I wish I could bring to mind all you said that 
night. If I remember aright, much of it you reported as 
having been told you by some prophetess. 

Soc: Yes, Diotima was her name. 

Phd: So it was — or, at least, so you claimed it to be. 

Soc: How now, Phaedrus, do you doubt my word? 
That’s not very complimentary, I must say! But I’ll for- 
give you if you will rehearse to me now what I repeated to 
you then. 

Phd: That is I fear too great a task for me. In fact I 
was hoping when I came here to persuade you to recall 
the various points to me, for my memory for details is not 
so good as it used to be. 

Soc: Aha! Now I have caught you, my friend! You 
didn’t come to solace me in my loneliness, but to hear me 
say for a second time what you should have remembered 
the first time! However, I will forgive you again, and will 
do my best to restore to life your faded memory. But per- 
haps, instead of just repeating what I said before, it would 
help you more if we should follow the method of question 
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and answer. By this means we may be more successful in 
strengthing your memory in the future, when I am no 
longer here to talk to you. 


Phd: That will suit me perfectly, Socrates, though it 
grieves me to hear you speak of a future when you will no 
longer be amongst us. 


Soc: Have no such griefs for Socrates, my good friend, 
for that which is in store for me can only be what is best. 
But let us proceed. 


The Nature of Love 


We agreed, you will remember, first to speak of Symp 199 
the nature of Love and then to declare his works, and also 
we agreed that Love is always love of something rather than 
of nothing. And did not you and I agree when we Pbdr237 
talked together under the plane tree that Love is a kind 
of desire? 


Phd: Yes, all this we said. And well I remember it! 


Soe: Good for you so far, Phaedrus! But can you fol- 
low me as we go on to inquire what is the object of this 
desire called Love? 


Phd: The beautiful, Socrates. That is what we said, 
I am sure. 


Soc: Love, then is a desire for the beautiful. For we 
said, you and I, that there are two principles within us 
which sometimes strive against each other for the mastery, 
and sometimes agree together: one, an innate desire for 
pleasure, and the other an acquired judgment that aspires 
after excellence. Now, we went on to say, when Phdr238 
desire drags us contrary to reason towards those pleasures 
that exercise sway over us, this sway leads to excess, and 
excess is never beautiful; but when good judgment leads 
us through reason to that which is excellent, the desire for 
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pleasure and the aspiration for excellence are in harmony, 
and then is this desire rightly called love. So Love is love 
of Beauty, and Beauty is the object of* Love. Is not this 
what we said before, Phaedrus? 

Phd: Yes, this we agreed to say. 

Soc: But are not things that are good also beautiful? 

Phd: Of course. Byrn Us 

Soc: So, then, Love is a desire for Goodness as Symp 202 
well as for Beauty, and these two are one. 

Phd: This is indeed true. 

Soc: Well, Phaedrus, so far you have answered like the 
true philosopher that you are! But, now, if Love is Symp 20! 
a desire for the Beautiful and the Good, does it follow that 
Love is itself beautiful and good? 

Phd: I should suppose so, Socrates, but something tells 
me that you do not agree with me! 

Soc: Certainly not, my hasty friend! For, hearken! do 
men desire that which they have, or that which they have 
not? 

Phd: That which they have not, of course; for why 
should we desire that which we possess already? 

Soc: Now you show true wisdom again, Phaedrus! And 
we must admit that Love loves that which he wants but 
possesses not, and that which he most wants and desires 
to possess is Beauty and the Good. 

Phd: True, indeed, Socrates. But is Love, then, ugly 
and evil? This is a very strange doctrine that you have 
forced me to bring to birth, O thou midwife of the mind! 

Soc. Not so fast, O over-eager one! For if Love is him- 
self evil or ugly, how could he ever yearn for that which is 
beautiful and good? Is it not better, then, to say that Love 
is neither beautiful nor deformed, excellent or shameful, 


* Rather, the stimulus which arouses love in the soul. 
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but something in a mean between them? And so is Love 
neither a god nor a mortal, but a great spirit intermediary 
between gods and men, conveying to the gods the prayers 
of men and to men the commands of the gods, and so Symp 202 
spanning the chasm between the two and binding together 
the universe of things. Again, Love is neither wise Symp 204 
nor ignorant, but rather a lover of wisdom; for wisdom is 
one of the most beautiful of all things, and Love is that 
which thirsts for the beautiful: hence Love is of necessity 
a philosopher, philosophy being an intermediate state be- 
tween ignorance and wisdom.’ How think you of this? 

Phd: Only that it is all most true — and most beauti- 
fully expressed too, Socrates, if I may say so without embar- 
rassing you! For if all things beautiful are good, as we 
have said, so is not Truth also beautiful and good? 


Soc: Well spoken, by Zeus, my dear Phaedrus, and I 
shall not presume to deny it! But when we said before that 
Love is a desire for the beautiful, did we mean a desire to 
possess what is beautiful? 

Phd: Assuredly that is what we meant. For did we not 
agree that it was because Love lacks the beautiful that he 
desires to possess it? 

Soc: True enough. But did we not also agree Symp 206 
to speak not only of the nature of Love but also of his activ- 
ities? And in what way can Love act except by creating 
more of that which he comes to possess? Hence, may we 
not say that Love desires not merely the everlasting posses- 
sion and enjoyment of the Good and the Beautiful, but also 


* This passage well exemplifies Plato’s fondness for intermediates, or third terms to 
bind together two extremes — Becoming between Being and Non-Being, Opinion be- 
tween Knowledge and Ignorance, etc. But all that such intermediates can do is to 
compromise issues, never to solve them — only a synthesis, or principle which unites 
the two extremes, can do the latter. Here later Christian thought marks an advance 
over Plato and Neoplatonism in interpreting Christ, not as a Being intermediary be- 
tween God and man, as the Arians interpreted Him, but as both God and Man. (See 
the present writer’s book, Rifts in the Universe, Yale University Press, 1927, Chapter 
III; especially pages 56-60, and footnote 23). 
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the generation and production of Beauty, of soul as well as 
of body? Hence, when the lover either perceives a beautiful 
body or conceives a beautiful thought, he wishes not only 
to enjoy that Beauty, but to generate through it other beau- 
tiful bodies and other beautiful thoughts. For beautiful 
thoughts are the children of the soul. 


Phd: All of this I gladly accept, my eloquent Symp 206 
preceptor ! 


Soc: No flattery, please! There are, then two kinds of 
beauty — the beauty of the body and the beauty of the soul. 
And did we not also say, when we communed on the ,Fhdr_ 
banks of the Ilissus, that there is a beauty of the earth and 
a beauty of the heavens, and that the earthly beauty is but 
an image of the true heavenly Beauty? So when the in- 
spired soul perceives any god-like face or form which is a 
worthy image of the essential Beauty that is above, he 
worships it, and is carried by it into the presence of that 
essential Beauty. Is not this what we said, Phaedrus? 


Phd: All this I well remember, Socrates, now that you 
recall it to me. 


Soc: And do you not remember also what our 5ymp 180f. 
friend Pausanius related to us in the house of Agathon, how 
that just as there are two Beauties, so there must of neces- 
sity be two Loves: one, the Pandemian Love, which is satis- 
fied with the beauties of this world and the pleasures of 
the senses; and the other, the Uranian or heavenly Love, 
which uses the beauties of this world only as stepping- 
stones to the Beauty that is above, and which alone is 
worthy of the highest commendation? 


Phd: This too I remember clearly, and am grateful to 
you for reminding me of it. For certainly true wisdom is 
from above, and earthly wisdom is as nothing when com- 
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pared to it. This is a lesson which I shall not soon forget 
again, Socrates. 


The Ascent of Love to the Absolute Beauty 


Soc: Think not, however, that we have arrived ee. 
at the end of our discourse, Phaedrus — on the contrary, 
it is just the beginning! That Love is a desire for the 
eternal possession and generation of Beauty, and that there 
are two kinds of Love, an earthly and a heavenly — these 
are but the elements of our science. And as the Mantinean 
prophetess, the wise Diotima, instructed me in the higher 
mysteries of Love, so, I see, must I instruct you. So give 
careful attention, and I will endeavor to conduct you safely 
up the ladder from earth to heaven. For he that would 
proceed aright must go slowly and in an orderly manner. 

First, then, as my preceptress charged me, it is neces- 
sary for him that would attain the highest goal to learn 
to love beautiful bodies. For this is the love that all men 
can understand, and without which no higher love is pos- 
sible. This love, too, it is that issues in the generation of 
physical offspring, so that he who enjoys beauty in the 
bodily sense also creates thereby further beauties. But 
even within this realm there is orderly progress, for in the 
beginning the lover loves but one beautiful form, and only 
after this do others too attract him, until finally he is led 
to see that these are not many beauties, but the beauty in 
every form is one and the same.’ 


Next in the order of his progress the lover comes to see 
that there is an inward beauty of the soul which is of far 
greater worth than that of the outward form, and which 
issues, not in physical offspring, but in noble deeds and 


* That is to say, that in all beautitful things there is a common quality or “Idea.” In 
this stage of the ascent Plato is speaking of Beauty in the ordinary sense of that term, 
as applied to physical objects only; in the later stages, Goodness and Truth succes- 
sively emerge as higher forms of the ideal. 
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worthy institutions.‘ And then from these observ- Symp 
ances the lover is led to a knowledge of the sciences and to 


behold the loveliness of wisdom, so that through these 
studies he may bring to birth many fair and noble thoughts.’ 
Then when the lover has been brought in proper order and 
succession to this point he is prepared for the revelation 
of a wondrous vision: the final object of all his previous 
labors. For suddenly there shall shine upon him that Abso- 
lute Beauty for the sake of which all other kinds exist, and 
without which they are of no worth; a Beauty which is 
neither of the body nor of the soul nor of the mind of man, 
but of the gods; a Beauty which neither comes to be nor 
perishes, neither waxes nor wanes, nor appears to some 
and not to others, but is everlasting, changeless, and single, 
and of which all noble things partake. 


He, then, that would behold this divine Beauty must 
thus ascend from earth to heaven, using the beauties of 
earth only as stepping-stones to that higher Beauty, and 
from the love of one beautiful form going on to two, and 
from two to all fair forms, and from fair forms to fair 
deeds, and from fair deeds to fair notions, until from fair 
notions he arrives at the notion of Absolute Beauty, and at 
last knows what the Essence of Beauty is. This, said the 
stranger of Mantinea to me, is that life of all others which 
men should live, beholding with spiritual vision that com- 
mon essence of all that is excellent, and bringing forth, not 
mere images and shadows, but Goodness itself. 


“If the first stage is the love of beautiful forms, the second may be referred to as the 
love of beautiful deeds; and the Beauty which is its object is now no longer physical 
but moral — beauty of soul or character. So also in this ascent the characteristically 
Greek identification of Beauty and Goodness breaks up, and Goodness in the moral 
sense is represented as higher than Beauty strictly so called. But Jowett has created 
great confusion in translating the psuchais kdllos of 201 B as “beauty of the mind’—a 
phrase that belongs rather to the next stage. 


* This stage, which we may designate the love of beautiful thoughts, has for its object 
the beauty of the mind” properly so called, or, in Shelley’s phrase, “the wide ocean of 
intellectual beauty” —in other words, the realm of Truth. 
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So do I commend to you again, O Phaedrus, these words 


of the prophetess, for of their Truth I am assuredly con- 
vinced.*° 


*In all the literature of mysticism there is no more inspiring passage than this, in which 
Plato, under the figure of a gradual ascent from earth to heaven, sets forth the great 
triad of ideals — Beauty, Goodness, and Truth— which ever since his time have 
been grouped together in men’s minds; and in doing so shows that just as all phys- 
ically beautiful things have in common one essence of universal, so all ideal things, 
of soul or mind as well as of body, have also that same one essence in common — the 
essence, that is to say, of all that is noble and excellent, which religion personalizes in 
God, and which philosophers have denominated simply, “The Absolute.” 


In former and happier days one might find himself in the Museum of the Louvre, 
and in passing through its galleries of sculpture would proceed through the Halls of 
the Hermaphrodite of Velletri, of the Sarcophagus of Adonis, and of Psyché, glancing 
as one passed at the various minor statues of ancient goddesses, until one came to the 
supreme beauty of the Venus de Milo at the end of the corridor. We can no longer 
make this pilgrimage, but it is refreshing to observe that to con the Symposium, from 
the speeches of the minor characters in honor of love to the so far nobler utterance of 
the master, is an experience that might well remind us of the other that is no longer 
open to us, 


VISITING EPICURUS’ GARDEN 
| By GuSTAV E. MUELLER 


N the year 310 B. c. Epicurus, then 31 years old, re- 
turned to Athens. He was greeted by old friends at 
the port. He had met them thirteen years earlier when they 
all were students in the “love of wisdom.” A disciple of 
famous Democritus had excited him with his master’s 
atomism. He also may have heard the scholarch of the 
Lyceum, Aristotle. Politics disrupted Epicurus’ studies 
and forced Aristotle to flee Athens “in order to save the 
city from another chance to sin against philosophy,” as he 
put it in departing for his country estate in Chalcis. The 
trouble broke, when Alexander the Great, former pupil and 
later sponsor of Aristotle’s research institute, died in Per- 
sia. Some hot-headed Athenians in vain sought to regain 
the city’s liberty from the Macedonian conquerors. 

Epicurus regarded politics a superstition. He followed 
Aristotle’s example and avoided the tumult in peaceful 
places — Mytilene, Lampsacus, Kolophon. His parents 
died and left him a small fortune. He had seen enough of 
the world. Things had quieted down, Athens was politically 
unimportant now, but still vibrant with the competing tra- 
ditions of the Academy and the Lyceum. There, in his 
native city, he desired to teach. Perhaps he would have to 
say something, more in tune with these new, imperialistic 
times, than could be gleaned from the classical masters. 

To his friends he had written in this sense, asking them 
whether they would locate a suitable place, not on noisy 
streets, rather outside, a quiet garden with a far vista on 
the sea. They found one and he invested his whole money 
of eighty mines (about $8000) in it. It was a small farm 
surrounded by a stone wall. One could see the marble- 
crowned Acropolis and the white city streaming from its 
slopes towards the two ports. Far away over the blue sea 
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the contours of Aegina and a promontory of the Pelopon- 
hesus were barely visible, just enough to give the feeling of 
a graceful perfection to the grandiose landscape. Between 
the grottos and the grapevines and in the shade of old fig 
and olive trees, goats and sheep grazed on a gentle grass. 
It was almost enough for a simple and frugal existence. 
Epicurus had a man to help him on his farm, the slave Mys 
(“The Mouse”). Occasional visitors did not know that Mys 
was only a slave, because Epicurus shared his life and his 
thought with him. Epicurus knew that the distinction 
between a free man and a slave was an outworn distinction, 
founded upon that peculiar political violence which he had 
learned to abhor. 

This deliberately non-political attitude of Epicurus was 
puzzling. Perhaps his childhood had something to do with 
it. Although he was born in Athens, he had not grown up 
there. His father had been an official on the island colony 
of Samos. His mother was a charitable woman who visited 
the destitute and the sick and comforted them with wise 
sayings besides helping them materially. Perhaps Epi- 
curus was influenced by her in his political indifference and 
in his benevolence towards all human beings with whom he 
conversed. “A teacher of the small fry,” a Stoic critic 
calls him. 

Plato died five years before Epicurus was born, but he 
could not have appreciated the Epicurean maxim: “Live 
hidden”; and he would have been shocked to hear Metro- 
dorus, Epicurus’ friend and loyal disciple, “laugh about 
those Lycurgs and Solons.” And even Plato was already a 
generation removed from the full vigor of the polis. He 
could not have said with Epicurus, “I philosophize for my- 
self, not for Hellas.” What was this polis, in whose eternity 
Plato believed? And why did he fail where the Jewish 
prophets had succeeded, who had transformed their na- 
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tional center Jerusalem into an eternal city in heaven? 

The classical polis was not merely a state, let alone an 
oversized business center. It was the meaning of a true 
Greek existence, a goal of life in a visible embodiment. Its 
origins are violent, and violent is its career and its end. 
Tyrannical minorities destroy old rural clans and their 
towns and force them to live together. Others follow if they 
do not want to be subjugated. There is a deadly seriousness 
and a mythical sublimity about these beginnings. Penalty 
of death is meted out to those who scoff. Romulus kills his 
brother Remus because the latter jumps over the narrow 
fortification; it is easier to deride than to have great faith 
in small beginnings. Even old, renowned royal seats like 
Tiryns and Mycenae were sacrificed and devastated in 
order to erect a polis in their stead. Many have human sac- 
rifices buried under their agora, as Christian churches 
sometimes were built on the bones of early martyrs. Other 
poleis were brutal mixers of populations. 

Where there is faith there is intolerance. The polis was 
the embodiment of a faith. It was a church. Its gods, its 
festivals, its myths were local. There was no salvation for 
the citizen outside his own gates. Many preferred death to 
exile. And exiles returned and resurrected their own polis 
even after many generations. “The polis,” says Plato, “has 
an amazingly tough nature.” 

If one was conquered by another then there was only 
one left. A people could not have more than one polis. To 
represent the people by delegates would have been intoler- 
able, because the people wanted to decide their own affairs 
here and now. The polis had to be visible like the body of a 
beloved. Its beauty lay in this limitation, in the visible 
proportions of its functions. It could not become too large, 
ten thousand responsible citizens were considered the de- 
sirable optimum. 
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The individual had his honor and his glory only in and 
through this community of life. The polis is, as Plato puts 
it, an “individual writ large.” Its art, its poetry, its theater 
and its agora with the seats of government and the courts 
of justice, were all there for public use and enjoyment. Great 
deeds of individuals belong to the state; the state is the uni- 
versal and enduring self of the individual. It represents a 
collective energy of doing things. To live in such a state ig 
to live in constant supervision, in an unending education. 
Against the will of the polis the individual has not the 
slightest security of life and property. The polis is not 
Satisfied to demand taxes or military service, it wants to 
be the soul of the whole existence. 

But this complete and inescapable fusion of the indi- 
vidual within such a concrete whole also incited the indi- 
vidual to the highest pitch of effort and ambition. In its 
best times the great individuals were a living expression of 
the whole; freedom and necessity were balanced, as they 
are balanced in the political art of the tragedy. The gifted 
and strong personality had no other choice: they had to 
conquer the polis or perish. 

Against its enemies the polis was ruthless. And the 
ruling group or party was always identical with the will 
of the polis. And they were not satisfied with driving op- 
ponents into exile and confiscating their property, but they 
even defiled the graves of their ancestors. Civil wars had 
the whole terror of religious wars. And criminals received 
the highest honors, became honorary citizens and were 
feasted at the Prytaneion when they had murdered some- 
one who was considered an enemy of the state. Such was 
the case of Phrynicus in the Athens of 411 B. c. Greece has 
paid a high price in suffering for its faith in the absolute 
value of the polis. It was suicidal. The nation was unable 
to get together. And when a decadent democracy began to 
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change the laws arbitrarily and by mob rule, while it con- 
tinued at the same time to uphold the ancient tradition of 
holiness of this constitution, the time had come when the 
best began to emigrate in spirit, even while their bodies 
remained in the city. The poleis were exhausted and tired; 
they had no longer the force to band together and to beat 
their common enemy as they had done in the Persian wars. 
The mechanized armies of the Macedonian kings took them 
over. They became provincial towns of world empires. 

Plato still preserves everything that is great and pre- 
cious in the sacred vessel of the polis. The polis to him is 
more than natural and more than economic. It is a pattern 
of order and of beauty, an ideal of a rich and harmonious 
life in a finite and bodily appearance. And this superhuman 
and magnified radiation of being yourself, this exemplary 
embodiment of being a responsible and creative subject, is 
thought in proportion to a living world of divine powers. 
The polis is a child of the gods who rule a living and organic 
universe. The one reflects, or mirrors, the other. 

For Epicurus this is a golden dream. He calls Plato “a 
golden man.” The meaning of life is contracted to indi- 
vidual existence, and the universe is a meaningless exten- 
sion of dead stuff, — and infinite abyss at whose verge hu- 
manity shivers. 

The wise man sits at the periphery of the city, looking 
down and looking back. His’ favorite season is the late fall, 
his vision the great quiet of the calm sea. There he sits in 
his grape-covered pergola, nibbling his cheese and sipping 
his wine — and writing books, three hundred of them — 
and hundreds of letters to his personal friends throughout 
Greece. Friends come and go. His garden is the meeting 
place when they visit Athens. They send him delicacies 
from their own soil. 

And he likes to teach them and to talk to them as a 
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friend. He does not keep to the elite, the intellectual lead- 
ers only. He even distrusts the spontaneity of thinking. 
He makes them learn what he knows to be true. He writes 
apostolic and edifying letters. He writes down catechisms 
to entrust them to memory. He anticipates apostolic 
methods. 

And his friends worship him. “Live always as if Epi- 
curus would see you,” they say. “It is good for you to choose 
a good man as your model and your authority,’ he tells 
them. Metrodorus speaks of the god-revealed mysteries of 
Epicurus. The sublimity of his spirit lifts you above the 
mean things of life. “The life of Epicurus,” says Herm- 
archus, “is like a fable on account of its mildness and its 
self-sufficiency .. . like a god among men.” 

Epicurus is not only a philosopher: he is also a saint. 
He sets a new style. Two centuries later Lucretius calls 
him a saviour, a saviour from empty fears and hopes and 
from the superstition of religion. . 

He died under great sufferings caused by gall stones. 
He took a heavy wine and sat in a bathtub with hot water 
and “left this world with that equanimity with which one 
leaves a show.” On the last day of his life he is supposed 
to have written: “On the happy and last day of my life 
I write you. The pains I suffer now are balanced by the 
memory concerning those philosophical conversations which 
I had with you, my friends.” 

Athens erected a statue in his honor. And his disciple, 
Philodemus, writes that Epicurus lived and died in Athens 
without scandals and derision of the comedy, as had Soc- 
rates. But Athens was not a polis any longer. It was his 
foe, because he wanted the polis better and stronger than 
it was. Epicurus, on the other hand, may have re- 
marked on learning that the city had voted him a statue: 
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And so they really want to put another inconvenience in 
the way of street passengers? 


i 


Epicurus would not be a Greek if he did not praise the 
bios theoretikos, the theoretical life: “You, O man, hold it 
to be the greatest of all satisfactions, to acquire a right 
notion of all things; this is the supreme good imaginable.” 
In the same vein Polystratus, his loyal friend: ‘Truth alone 
is in harmony with itself. It alone makes possible a free 
life, because our minds find confidence in knowledge. Truth 
liberates from fears and superstitions, and prevents your 
ever becoming a slave of traditional and groundless opin- 
ions.” 

' Truth thus rebounds from stars and atoms, from states 
and social rules and comes to reside, as a personal attitude, 
in the individual human soul. 

The world is as meaningless and cruel as it is everlast- 
ing. Its appearances are chance-compositions of infinite 
numbers of atoms, atoms are the not-empty, the empty 
space is the non-body. The atom and the void define each 
other by negation. 

My good old master Democritus, Epicurus would say, 
thought he had discovered a wonderful treasure, when he 
had dug down through the chance-things of the senses to 
his atoms; his eyes sparkled, he imagined himself the master 
of such an atomic world; he hoped some day all the constel- 
lations of atoms would be ordered mathematically. Alas, the 
atoms are just as unruly and undependable as the appear- 
ances which they were to explain. Truth is good because 
it frees us from illusions, my friends, not because it dis- 
covers a golden rule in this stupid world. 

Man is a stranger in such a mechanical infinity. It is 
not made for him. Let us not waste our energies on those 
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phantoms, dead and strange objects of thought; we cannot 
find our happiness, our fulfillment in atomic equations. 
Even the ordinary man, who is not so learned and does not 
know that all the things he sees are heaps of meaningless 
atoms, is better off than the wise Democritus, because he 
believes in a world in which he himself can breathe. “I 
would rather believe in the fables about gods than worship 
a natural law or necessity.” If everything were necessary, 
then my denial that it is necessary would also be necessary. 
This is self-contradictory; but I want to live in peace and 
harmony with myself, which is the law of truth. Human 
freedom is possible and has meaning only if there is chance 
and freedom in the world. 

Metrodorus contended that Epicurus had thus made a 
real progress over Democritus, but Epicurus replied: Pro- 
gress is nothing but another illusion overcome. Of course, 
he continued, I admire the strides the sciences have made. 
We discovered that thunderbolts are not hurled by Zeus, 
but that everything happens by natural laws, that is, things 
behave according to a certain regular pattern, and by anal- 
ogy one could guess from one event to another. And such 
research is useful and not to be despised. Empirical sciences 
teach you how to survive in a world of chance-constellations. 

Man dangles between a world of a meaningless whirl 
of infinite atoms and an illusory world of obtrusive experi- 
ences. We are bombarded by little images, and although 
we assume that the sun is larger than a thumbnail, we are 
nevertheless helpless to see it as we see it. Such obtrusive 
illusions are the things we have to go by. Actual is what 
acts on us and excites us to action. The soul is easily ex- 
citable by those flimsy images, it responds in emotional 
cries. That is why language is to be mistrusted, even if we 
eannot do without that emotional magnetism of words. 
Human existence is pathetic. Naked we are cast ashore, 
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shipwrecked, into this miserable and sweet life. Courage- 
ously and wisely we must be intelligent about it and seek to 
carve happiness out of such material. This is Epicurus’ 
question of ethics: How is a meaningful existence possible 
in a meaningless world? A negative question; the answer: 
Happiness is where nothing happens. 

Epicurus used to requite flattering comparisons with 
Socrates by smiling that he was indeed wiser than Socrates, 
because he knew even less. A purposive order, governing 
the universe, surely was the expression of a “good and 
golden man,” but not as knowledge. Otherwise he agrees 
with Socrates: Philosophy is the cure of the soul given to 
passions, swayed by lust and anger. If it could not effect 
this cure, it would be idle chatter. 

He would, nevertheless, get a little angry himself, when 
they likened him too much to Aristippus, the rich perfume 
merchant from Cyrene, who had taught that a good life 
consists of pleasures. Nothing to that. Pleasure is meas- 
ureless and makes you dependent, takes and drags you in, 
where you don’t want to be. “I have never sought to please 
the many. Better have a philosophical mind and lie on 
straw, than to have a miserable mind and sleep on golden 
beds. Better have bad luck and a good mind, than to have 
good luck and an empty mind.” A happy life, ewdaimonia, 
is the life of reason: Self-sufficiency of the individual, cor- 
responding to the atom in nature, and peace or harmony 
of the mind, corresponding to the infinite space wherein 
atoms move. Hudaimonia is freedom from disturbing these 
two. It can be had through resignation, necessary for a 
natural, moderate well-being. We are small people with 
modest wishes. It is easy to be happy if desires are mod- 
erate and if you free yourself from imaginary power and 
conventional fears. My garden-wall replaces the wall of 
the trying Platonic state. Let us cultivate pleasures that 
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are always obtainable. Thus we shall achieve an inner 
fortitude and a sublime indifference towards fortunes and 
misfortunes. “The wise man never despises this life and 
does not fear his not-living.” 

What the body needs is easy to procure. What is phan- 
tastic is expensive. Maliciousness destroys man by its mere 
presence; cessation of evil is in itself good. Philosophy is 
good in itself because act and result are one, joy and thought 
are the same realization of yourself. Never too late to phil- 
osophize, because it is never too late to be happy. The many 
need the state to coerce them to righteousness. Philosophy 
ean not force them to be wise and happy; they must do it 
themselves. 

Death means nothing, neither while we live nor after 
we are dead. It illustrates meaningless natural necessity. 
Human culture, the cultivation of personal values, is the 
work of freedom in the world of death. 

The gods are many. Images of our dreams. Between 
worlds! Blessed because they do not suffer, because they are 
neither moral nor immoral. They are blessed because they 
are free from toil, travail, discord, sickness, old age. They 
eare not, and because they do not care they have no power. 
Only one who cares for others also has power. Man partici- 
pates in this life of the gods by contemplating and by imitat- 
ing them. They enjoy their being, because they do not act; 
action involves you in guilt and imperfection. We worship 
them not for gain, but that we may be worthy of their 
friendship. Eudaimonia means to have a good daemon as 
your companion. 

We follow Epicurus as he leaves his garden to sacrifice 
to the gods of the people. The narrow streets are warm 
with teeming life. He steps over legs on sidewalks, edges 
through crowds busy with talking and eyeing each other. 
The winding street toward the Acropolis opens the view on 
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the sea, its temple-crown glows in the evening sun. Epi- 
curus passes through the gigantic yet graceful entrance 
gate. On the wide plateau stands Athena guarding the 
horizons with her golden lance. This magnificence up here 
is built with gold robbed from the league of nations in Delos, 
but that political bitterness has passed. The gods throng 
in silence. Epicurus beholds their sublime shape. They are 
his dream of the blessed life, embodied by Phidias in mar- 
ble, above the crowds and not too far from heaven. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Scientific Method and the Concept of Emergence 


In the Journal of Philosophy, August 27, 1942, there is an 
article by A. Campbell Garnett of the University of Wisconsin, on 
“Scientific Method and the Concept of Emergence.” Professor 
Garnett recognized very clearly that the old concept of the ma- 
terial world is not in harmony with the concept of life and mind. 
This is a conclusion that any sound philosophy or anyone familiar 
with the trend in modern science will readily agree to. 


The ideas enlarged upon in this paper by Dr. Garnett are 
“that mental processes have emerged from a matrix of events,” 
and in contrast to this he shows that if life and mind as we know 
them have developed within a world matrix that was non-mental 
in character, then that matrix must have always contained some 
form of mental process. This is a very clear statement of the 
difficulty involved in the acceptance of any materialistic or mechan- 
istic concept of the universe, for that concept has always denied 
the existence of life or mind in the early development of the 
universe. 


While heartily agreeing with this conclusion and the other 
conclusions arrived at by Dr. Garnett, it should be pointed out 
that he appears to think of space as an actuality rather than as 
a construction made necessary in the formation of our concept of 
the bodily object. In doing this he gives the idea of a mathematical 
universe more credit than he should. Professor Garnett also seems 
to feel that the quantitative character that we find in the universe 
is real, while as a matter of fact the present tendency in the scien- 
tific world is to move away from the concept of a quantitative uni- 
verse and in the direction of a qualitative universe. It seems im- 
possible that we can have anything that is absolutely quantitative 
in a universe that is based on probability alone. It is for this 
reason that the scientist today thinks of mathematics as well as 
the quantitative concept as merely convenient methods of inter- 
pretation. The real scientist is no longer concerned with these 
metaphysical assumptions.in regard to its method of interpretation. 
All that he is concerned with is that he is living in a world in which 
events are experienced and he is endeavoring, as far as possible, 
to find the relationship between these events and determine what 
laws may be deduced from them. 

It is gratifying to know that philosophers as well as scientists 
are turning away from the old, rigid, inelastic, non-living universe 
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to a conception of a universe that is more in harmony with life. 
Were it not for life we would know nothing about a universe of 
any kind. Hence, it seems to follow that our interpretation of the 
universe must be made more and more consistent with what we 
refer to as the living process. 


Louis J. HOPKINS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


“Some late lark singing’”’ 
The Personalist mourns one of its best and most devoted friends. 


The passing of Louis J. Hopkins, an advisory editor of this 
journal and a founder of the School of Philosophy, was as serene 
as his life, moving calmly, wisely, yet effectively through “the 
tumult of the times disconsolate.” Modest to the point of self- 
effacement, he yet achieved very great business success. His watch- 
words here were honor, integrity, righteousness. When financial 
success came it did not spoil him, neither did he allow it to darken 
the windows of his soul to social and supreme values. Retiring from 
active business early, he devoted his remaining days to the study 
of philosophy. The vigor and quality of his mind was undiminished 
to the last. Proof is submitted in the accompanying articles written 
by him in his closing days. 

Without strictly academic training, due to a life-long struggle 
with physical frailty, he achieved an intellectual mastery that made 
him the equal of the best minds. In his youth he spent a summer at 
Bronson Alcott’s famous school at Concord, in touch with Emerson 
and with a great and good friend of the writer in other days, the 
late Benjamin Bulkeley. For his intellectual achievement he was 
accorded the honorary degree of Master of Arts by the University 
of Southern California. 

Louis Hopkins had an unusual gift for friendship. While his 
wife was living, and afterward, he entertained a distinguished 
company in their home, but always on the higher level of Dee 
lectuality. 

Perhaps his most remarkable characteristic was the fortitude 
with which he carried on after the loss of his rare and beautiful 
wife, and oppressed by increasing illness. Yet he never gave way 
to the appearance of sickness, and never seemed anything but 
young. 

So this elect and beautiful life has passed on into the heavenlies, 
in which he thoroughly believed, and carrying within his soul the 
spirit of an eternal youth. He was truly “a gentleman of the old 
school,” whom to know was to love. 

Henley’s beautiful lines seem to fit here: 


So be my passing: 
My work accomplished and my labor done; 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing. 
The sundown-silent, serene, Death! see 
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Motives and Imagination 


HOW MOTIVES ARE EDUCATED: A 
Simplified Statement of the Laws of 
Mental Life which Control the Devel- 
opment of Interests and Attitudes and 
the Integration of Personality. By 
Harold Saxe Tuttle. New York City. 
Pp. xi, 201. $1.60. 


The charge that institutional- 
ized education is failing in its 
central task of moral training is 
one that is not infrequently 
made at the present time. It is 
repeated effectively by Professor 
Harold Saxe Tuttle in his litho- 
printed volume, How Motives 
Are Educated. According to this 
author thé chief purpose of 
school education is the two-fold 
ethical end of effecting personal 
integration and inculcating so- 
cial attitudes and interests. To 
be successful in this purpose at 
least two changes must be made 
in our thinking. First, the school 
must shift from an emphasis on 
knowing about means to “at 
least equal emphasis on caring 
about ends.” Second, we must 
discover and apply in education 
the many-faceted fact that intel- 
lectual concepts are not motives, 
hence that believing is not the 
same as believing in, and that 
consequently intellectual educa- 
tion is not sufficient for demo- 
cratic life. Motives are neither 
intellectual concepts nor emo- 
tions. They are to be identified 
with interests, likes and dislikes, 
desires, the feeling of pleasure 
or displeasure, satisfaction or 
annoyance, attached to images. 
Emotions, on the contrary, are 
“substitute responses” of a path- 
ological character “resulting 
from failure to make an ade- 
quate adjustment.” Educating 
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motives, effecting personal inte- 
gration, is not a process of mere 
“conditioning” in Pavlov’s use 
of the term, since the higher 
brain centers are involved in the 
association of affective states 
with images, and concepts to 
form interests, tastes, values, 
and ideals. That motives can be 
created, and that this is not 
merely a process of reflex condi- 
tioning, it is argued, is demon- 
strated by the law of success in 
learning. The general outcome 
of this analysis is a sanction of 
Rousseau’s advice to refrain 
from moralizing or thinking in 
terms of formal virtues as far as 
the child is concerned. Such 
processes should be utilized only 
as the individual emerges into 
an age of intellectual maturity 
and moral responsibility. The 
child, therefore, should’ be 
guided through control of its af- 
fective life. Here indoctrination 
is indispensable, in order that 
the individual may benefit from 
the experience of the race and 
of moral maturity. Whether or 
not we are to agree with the 
author’s psychological hedonism 
may be left to individual dis- 
cretion. This volume, at least 
we may agree, marks a step in 
the right direction in its empha- 
sis upon the need of moral edu- 
cation and its warning that such 
education is not merely intellec- 
tual. That democracies must re- 
sort to indoctrination in order to 
solidly plant in youth emotional- 
ized ideals of freedom, respect 
for personality, equality, hu- 
manity, justice, and the like, is 
obvious from the success of this 
method at the hands of total- 
itarian and fascist states. In 
conclusion one major defect may 
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be noted: the author sustains or 
seems to sustain the positivistic 
and sociological interpretation 
of life that to the reviewer 
seems flat, stale, and two-dimen- 
sional. Such an ideal, in brief, 
turns its back on all of the spir- 
itual insight and depth of four 
thousand years of human ex- 
perience, Wilbur Long. 


THE RELIGIOUS FUNCTION OF 
IMAGINATION. By Richard Kroner. 
Published for Kenyon College by the 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 
Pp. ix, 70. $1.00. 


Professor Kroner’s The Relig- 
ious Function of Imagination, 
comprised his Bedell Lectures 
given at Kenyon College in 1941, 
and is a brief statement of po- 
sitions expounded more explicit- 
ly in the earlier Gifford Lectures 
delivered at the University of 
St. Andrews, Scotland. He pre- 
sents a very true and clear ac- 
count of the relation between re- 
ligion and the imagination, and 
the place of the latter in all cre- 
ative work of the human spirit. 
This field of investigation has 
never been sufficiently worked 
and by reason of it there has 
been an underestimate of the 
real place of religion in all suc- 
cessful living. The field of phil- 
osophy is confined to the ration- 
al. Philosophy concerns itself 
with rational consistency, but of 
itself it is powerless for creative 
advance. This must come in the 
field of imagination, and imag- 
ination is a baneful thing unless 
it becomes purified by the disin- 
estedness of religious motives. 
It remains true that it is the 
pure of heart that are able to 
see God. Hence imagination can 
work creatively only as it is al- 
lied with religion and this is the 
particular task which imagina- 
tion plays in human progress. 


Professor Kroner is to be con- 


gratulated for his clear putting 
of the case. Philosophy can 
never demonstrate the existence 
of God. He can only be known 
through the processes of the im- 
agination, the experience which 
the individual has in siezing up- 
on a world of reality by faith 
and finding that faith fulfilled. 
To him who has it not no ex- 
planation is possible, to him 
who has experienced it no ex- 
planation is necessary. 
deed ie 


The New Testament and Life 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN BASIC 
ENGLISH (In a Vocabulary of Less 
than One Thousand Words). A New 
Translation prepared by S. H. Hooke, 
Edwin Smith, 1. A. Richards, W. R. 
Matthews, E. W. Barnes, Martin Lin- 
ton-Smith and other leading Bible 
scholars. E. P. Dutton, New York. 
Pp. vi, 548. $2.00. 


To an older generation the 
words of the King James trans- 
lation of the Bible have attained 
such poetic and powerful signifi- 
cance that it is likely to seem 
little less than impiety to turn 
its beautiful diction into com- 
mon speech. Yet it is true that 
the Bible is the most purchased 
and one is tempted to say the 
least known book in the world 
*oday. In an effort to bring the 
Rible home to all classes and 
conditions of readers we have in 
the past few years had a large 
number of new translations with 
varying success. Since now we 
have Shakespeare in “basic Eng- 
lish” it was only natural to ex- 
pect the same to be done for the 
Shakespearian language of the 
New Testament. This, the Basic 
English translation by reason of 
the simplicity of the language 
employed, puts within the reach 
of the immediate apprehension 
of all readers the content of the 
Scriptures. The difficult and ob- 
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solete words of the King James 
version are replaced by those 
within modern understanding. 
It should prove a boon to all 
teachers of children, and might 
properly become the basic source 
material in the Bible School. So 
far as language can help in com- 
prehension it goes, though it 
does not possess the poetic value 
of the older translation, and in 
the long run, no translation can 
insure the inspiration necessary 
for a true understanding of the 
Word. R: TUF: 


THE CHRISTIAN CRITICISM OF 
LIFE. By Lynn Harold Hough. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Pp. 312. $2.50. 


In that smooth, intriguing 
style which renders the writings 
and deliverances of the author 
of this volume things of beauty, 
The Christian Criticism of Life 
is a running sketch of what is 
called “Evangelical Humanism” 
through the history of the Chris- 
tian way of living. Distinction 
is made among types of Human- 
ism. That type central in the 
thought of the author bears re- 
semblances to that of Jacques 
Maritain in True Humanism. 
Dr. Hough thinks that “the es- 
sential battle line of humanity 
has to do with the integrity of 
the mind of man” (33), and so 
he concludes, undoubtedly, that 
among the welter of “Human- 
isms,” at least one has refused 
to bow the knee to Baal. But 
what the author is contending 
for is the status of the person 
in Christian thought and life. 
-Philosophically his view is clas- 
sifiable as Personalism. This is 
acknowledged where it is stated 
that “Professor Bowne’s person- 
al philosophy has the very philo- 
sophic essence of humanism in 
it,’ (98) 

Dr. Hough has a clear grasp 


of the fundamental problems of 
thought as they have affec 

Christianity. His three lev- 
els distinguish basic categories. 
“Scejence properly defined deals 
with the subhuman” (99) and 
this is the stone upon which 
science has fallen. The sub- 
human eclipsed the fact that 
“the scientist must preside over 
all the processes of investiga- 
tion which he conducts” (98). 
Worse still, “the second great 
level of existence—the human 
—has been almost forgotten” 
(162). Characterized by intelli- 
the human has used its 


gence, ; 
intelligence “to deny the exist- 
ence of intelligence itself” 


(162). Therefore, 
those philosophies which 
deny the free action of cre- 
ative intelligence represent 
...a positive menace to the 
mental and aesthetic and 
spiritual and social life of 
mankind. (163) 

Humanism on the third level, 
comes to flower as the rea- 
son of man is lost in the 
glory of divine reason, as 
the mind of man finds its 
fulfillment in the mind of 
God (54). 

This volume is addressed to 
ministers particularly. It con- 
tains material which the author 
has prepared for his seminar. 
Its artistic expression betrays 
the touch of a soul who craves 
literary grace and elegance and 
the subject matter carries heal- 
ing for such at time as this. 

Paul R. Helsel. 


In the Name of Freedom 
ON ALL FRONTS. By Ralph Barton 


Perry. The Vanguard Press, New 
York, Pp. ix, 189. $1.75. 


On All Fronts, by Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard 
University, is a popularly writ- 
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ten plea for action to defend 
the liberal and humane world 
against Nazi-fascist barbarism. 
The totalitarians, he reminds us, 


... have left us no alterna- 
tive but to range ourselves 
against them, unless we are 
to abandon our entire mor- 
al, religious, and political 
tradition. Their opposition 
goes to the very roots of the 
American creed. They ex- 
plicity oppose not only popu- 
lar and representative gov- 
ernment, civil liberties, and 
social equality, but the 
Christian teachings of love 
and peace, the cult of sci- 
ence, and the humanitarian 
and humanistic insistence 
on the value of human per- 
sonality. Totalitarianism is 
‘revolutionary’ not in the 
sense of progressive ad- 
vance, but in the sense of a 
reversal of the whole trend 
of modern European devel- 
opment. It is a gospel of 
atavism and reaction — a 
stirring of the dregs. 
These words, written before 
Pearl Harbor, are prophetic of 
the situation that has since be- 
come more obvious to Ameri- 
cans. (138-9) 

The rescue of progressive life 
and thought, Professor Perry 
warns, demands a “realistic 
idealism,” in which a fighting 
will to preserve those values and 
tendencies we cherish combines 
with a common-sense repudia- 
tion of pacifism, isolationism, 
and defeatism. We must possess 
and throw into action a vigorous 
morale, that is, an aggressive 
courage to see the _ conflict 
through to a favorable decision ; 
must watch our words to avoid 
fateful confusion of ideals and 
policies of action (semantic in- 
tegrity) ; must educate for de- 
mocracy by inculcating moral 


ideals charged with emotional 
enthusiasm; must indoctrinate 
our youth with democratic prin- 
ciples. Finally, it is held, we 
must collaborate with Britain in 
a post-war “spherical” policy, 
and must be prepared to face 
a future democratic “redistribu- 
tion of wealth and power.” As 
in all of the author’s writings, 
this volume is terse, clear, sa- 
gacious, and inspiring. 
Wilbur Long. 

FOUNTAINHEADS OF FREEDOM: 

The Growth of the Democratic Idea. 

By Irwin Edman, with the collabora- 

tion of Herbert W. Schneider. Reynal 


and Hitchcock, New York. Pp. xii, 576. 
$3.75. 


In Fountainheads of Freedom, 
Professors Edman and Schnei- 
der have produced a book for 
the times. Never was there 
greater need to ask ourselves 
concerning the meaning of dem- 
ocracy, never a time when it 
was more important to review 
its history and recall to mind 
its cost and its benefits. In the 
first part of the volume is given 
in detail the story of the growth 
of democracy in popular thought 
The analyses are especially keen, 
and the knowledge of events 
broad. Beginning with the 
struggle toward individualism 
in Judaism, continuing with its 
advance in the Greek city state 
and reaching its climax under 
the impulse of Christianity we 
have a full, fair, and just ap- 
praisal of the various influences 
that went to the building up of 
the democratic idea in Western 
society. To be once more re- 
minded of the long and toilsome, 
not to say bloody, road by which 
Europe emerged from totalitar- 
ianism into a belief in the right 
of the common man to justice 
in the courts, to opportunity in 
the marketplace, to the advan- 
tages of education, to the re- 
wards of labor, to freedom of 
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opinion and expression, this is 
to set new and vivid importance 
in the contemporary mind upon 
those liberties we are now 1n 
danger of losing. For this free- 
dom has been twenty-five hun- 
dred years in the making. It 
had to appear at first in men’s 
thinking, and even this was a 
difficult and toilsome achieve- 
ment which took its toll of mar- 
tyrs. Its actual achievement in 
social institutions was a still 
more difficult affair, and here we 
have the story of the long, long 
road to freedom, and the argu- 
ments by which it was sus- 
tained. 


One feature that implements 
the book and makes it a per- 
manent contribution to political 
thought is that the second part 
of it sets forth the various docu- 
ments of liberty, thus putting 
within easy reach the outstand- 
ing literary monuments of the 
democratic process. Beginning 
with the call to democrdcy is- 
sued by the Jewish prophets, we 
have the speech of Otanes from 
Herodotus’ History, passages 
from the works of Euripides, 


Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Cleanthes, and 
Cicero. From the New Testa- 


ment we have those portions 
from the Gospels and the Epis- 
tles which bear directly upon 
4 influenced the rise of the 
sentiment of democracy. The 
Christian tradition was carried 
on by John of Salisbury which 
indicates a shift in the feeling 
that the ruler is responsible to 
God alone, toward the demo- 
cratic concept of responsibility 
to the people ruled. The theory 
of representative government 
was developed by John Calvin 
along with his theocratic senti- 
ments which justified rebellion 
against unrighteous rulers. 


The spirit of democracy was 
entirely abrogated by the papal 
tyranny but continued in Eng- 
land through the famous Putney 
Debates for which the Independ- 
ents or “Levellers” were respon- 
sible. From such roots sprang the 
Bill of Rights and John Locke’s 
“Treatises on Civil Govern- 
ment.” In France appeared the 
great personages and documents 
of the Enlightenment and Revo- 
lution. Into the movement now 
comes the American both in- 
spired from France and inspir- 
ing. We are now shown the great 
work of Thomas Jefferson in the 
struggle for freedom. 

These points must needs have 
been gone over sketchily and in- 
dicate quite inadequately the 
scope and worth of the book. The 
important thing is that we are 
provided within the covers of a 
single volume with the great and 
outstanding literary documents 
in connection with the growth 
of western democracy from the 
beginning. So complete is the 
selection of these that the work 
is almost a “must have” for any 
citizen who is going to have at 
easy hand the documentation 
which shows the nature and 
justification of our present strug- 
gle for freedom. Men who wish 
to be intelligent concerning the 
American way of life will find 
here both information and in- 
spiration. RATE 


A Fountain of Wisdom 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philo- 
sophical Library and Alliance Book 
Corporation, New York. Pp. 343. $5.00. 


There has long been a crying 
need for an up-to-date and com- 
prehensive Dictionary of Philos- 
ophy. Its undertaking called for 
an amount of courage which is 
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not common among philosoph- 
ers, and for such courage Mr. 
Runes is to be congratulated. 
The definitions have been fur- 
nished by a large number of men 
who are at present teaching 
philosophy in American univer- 
sities. Whether these men know 
their business may indeed be 
questioned, but undoubtedly 
they ought to, and on the whole 
they are perhaps as competent 
as any group that could have 
been chosen. So far as the work 
extends it might prove difficult 
to find reasonable fault with it, 
and in the absence. of better, 
which we are not likely to have 
for a long time, the volume 
should meet with a wide sale. 
Our chief criticism would be 
that it was done in too much of 
a hurry, and without a suffic- 
iently wide editorial range. At 
best the work of compiling a dic- 
tionary in a field so extensive 
in literature and history is one 
that cannot be hurried into the 
compass of a year or two. It is 
a pity that, being done, it could 
not have been done more exten- 
sively and satisfactorily. How- 
ever, it hardly serves the inter- 
ests of pure learning to berate 
those who took the responsibil- 
ity and ran the risks of publica- 
tion in a day of such publishing 
uncertainty. The controversy 
that has arisen over the matter 
is we think deplorable, and 
seems to have arisen out of the 
fact that there were not clear 
understandings on the part of 
the Editor and his associates in 
the very beginning. Editorial 
policies should have been made 
clear at the start, and those who 
accepted responsibility should 
have been kept in advisory touch 
with the work throughout. This 
would have consumed time and 
would have incurred expense 
which would perhaps have been 


prohibitive, but only so could an 
adequate dictionary have been 
provided. In the meantime this 
volume will prove useful in the 
service of great needs. 

R. T. F. 


God and His Nature 


THE MIND OF THE MAKER. By 
Dorothy L. Sayers. Harcourt, Brace 


and Company, New York. Pp. xiv, 229, 
$$2.00. 


In The Mind of the Maker, 
Dorothy L. Sayers has achieved 
a lively, interesting inspiring 
and profound book. Her method 
is exceedingly original and the 
matter discussed is of moment 
to every creative, or uncreative 
writer, for that matter, and is of 
interest to every philosopher and 
theologian. Her thesis is that 
every creative effort calls for 
certain fundamental principles 
which must appear in propor- 
tionate strength if work is to be 
powerful and to achieve its end. 
These principles are, Idea, En- 
ergy and Power, and she calls 
attention to the relationship 
which these three possess not 
only in natural and creative ef- 
fort on the part of human beings 
but within the creative Holy 
Trinity itself. While she does 
not profess to be the proponent 
of theology of any kind she 
shows the naturalness of assum- 
ing the three principles symbol- 
ized in Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit in any profound philos- 
ophy of the cosmic order. The 
Athanasian Creed is to her not 
merely an example of vain repe- 
titions but a document in full ac- 
cord with the nature of things. 

Aside from the theological as- 
pect of the work which she de- 
fends with convincing strength, 
the work is a study of the prin- 
ciples of creative authorship, il- 
lustrated particularly in a con- 
sideration of elements which are 
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necessary to successful drama. 
What she has to say here well 
deserves attention by everyone 
who aspires to successful writ- 
ing. R. T. F. 


THE ANDOVER LIBERALS: A Study 
in American Theology. By Daniel Day 
Williams. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 203. $2.00. 


This scholarly contribution to 
the history of ideas has many 
significant values. It throws 
light on the intellectual life of 
New England in the nineteenth 
century; it traces the almost 
dramatic shift from Puritanism 
to social service among the 
forces of theological liberalism ; 
it analyzes the cultural assump- 
tions and implications of many 
religious ideas; it presents in 
systematic form the essence of 
liberalism against the back- 
ground of orthodoxy and in con- 
trast to modes of thought now 
called “‘post-liberal” ; and it pro- 
vides an encyclopaedic summary 
of historical information. The 
notes, the bibliography, and the 
index enhance the usefulness of 
the work for scholars. 

It is difficult to convey in a 
short review the high merit with 
which the purposes of the prob- 
lems have been carried out. The 
contribution of the study to the 
current debates in theological 
circles on the nature and short- 
comings of liberalism in religion 
should be enormous. Nothing is 
more in need of careful histor- 
ical definition and of logical 
clarification than the issues here 
involved. For this reason Chap- 
ter Eight is of major contempo- 
rary interest. In it a critical 
summary of the roots of liberal 
theology, the doctrines of man 
and salvation, the idea of God, 
the belief in progress and the 
Kingdom of God, and the meth- 
od and criteria of Christian 


knowledge is presented. Con- 
servatives, liberals, post-liberals, 
and naturalists will be intrigued 
and enlightened by it. 

The format is that of a disser- 
tation, which adds greatly to its 
scholarly economy. The style is 
very readable, though condensed, 
and the sentences are not always 
easily managed without strict 
attention to a whole page of con- 
text, some of it removed by sev- 
eral paragraphs. The argument, 
however, is clear enough if one 
is prepared for sustained atten- 
tion. 

The analysis of liberalism is 
portrayed in terms of the An- 
dover position, but the author 
assumes, quite fairly, that An- 
dover’s thought is fairly typical 
of the main current of liberalism 
down to the recent period. The 
author reveals a pragmatic na- 
turalistic bent in his solution of 
many theological puzzles, not to 
speak of the ultimate solution of 
the basic issues. 


Walter G. Muelder. 


THE HIGHWAY OF GOD. By Ralph 
W. Sockman. New York: The Mac- 
any Company, 1942. Pp. xii, 228. 
2.00. 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
at Yale University as presented 
by Dr. Sockman combine homi- 
letical skill, literary charm, 
and well-informed professional 
teaching. The homiletical pat- 
tern is taken from the relations 
and opinion of Jesus to and 
about John the Baptist, the great 
popular preacher of the day. 
This pattern turns out to be 
more than homiletical, however, 
because the interpretation of 
John by Jesus becomes a frame 
of reference in terms of which 
the contemporary role of the 
minister and his task are con- 
sidered. 
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In these lectures we have 
the testimony that present-day 
preachers of quality know their 
times, the causes of their ills, 
and the direction of the solu- 
tions from a religious point of 
view. Dr. Sockman quotes Mrs. 
Henry Hitt Crane’s introduction 
of a speaker: 

He is steadfastly old-fash- 

ioned in his convictions, su- 

perbly modern in his ideas 

and startlingly ahead of his 

time in his ideals. (p. 58) 
This eloquent statement is equal- 
ly appropriate to the author of 
the book being reviewed. 

Dr. Sockman has for a long 
time been known for his capac- 
ity to say great truths in lucid 
and charming epigrammatic 
form. Two citations will suffice: 

The minister who devotes 
himself to this work (men- 
tal treatment) must beware 
lest there be more ado in 
his office over the one ab- 
normal case that responds 
than over the ninety and 
nine who need psychoan- 
alysis. (p. 138) 
* * * 5 

We human beings are like 
tethered animals grazing 
about the stake of self and 
shortening our range by 
wrapping the tether more 
repeatedly around the ego. 
(p. 121) 

Ministers will like this book 
because it is relevant to the 
present problems of their pro- 
fession, because it is rich in 
homiletical suggestions and il- 
lustrations, and because they 
will find support in the fellow- 
ship of the author’s spirit. Lay- 
men also will like it because it 
throws light on “the highway of 
God” which traverses the wil- 
derness of our times. - 


W.G.M. 


Modern Sophism 


SUCCESS IN COURT. By Francis L. 
Wellman. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xviii, 404. $3.50. 


Success in Court is a collab- 
orative volume intended to offer 
counsel and lend encouragement 
to the legal neophyte. Its auth- 
ors, Messrs. F. L. Wellman, J.W. 
Davis, F. R. Coudert, F. E. 
Thompson, H. A. Uterhart, J. 
DuVivier, M. W. Littleton, E. R. 
Buckner, L. Day, and W. Kirk- 
land, are well-known and suc- 
cessful members of the Amer- 
ican bar. Somewhat more than 
half of the available space is de- 
voted by its editor, Mr. Well- 
man, to an analysis of the rules 
of successful procedure in jury 
trials. The volume is informal, 
anecdotal, entertaining, and, 
from the standpoint of the 
young lawyer, both informative 
and inspirational. Logicians will 
find therein some interesting ex- 
amples of cases and fallacies for 
their sophomore classes. The 
popular reader will find amuse- 
ment as well as an insight into 
the workings of the legal pro- 
cess by perusing its pages. The 
moralist will be impressed by 
the fact that law, particularly 
trial by jury, is as Mr. Well- 
man suggests, an _ exciting 
“game” not unlike golf, or, it 
would seem, a glorified trial by 
combat reminiscent of the dark 
ages. All of the participants of 
this volume, however, have been 
prompted to emphasize the mor- 
al, human and social qualifica- 
tions and ideals of the lawyer. 
They agree with the advice of 
Samuel Williston, who writes a 
short preface, that the word 
“Work” is the master formula 
for success in court. Other vir- 
tues emphasized, however, are 
imagination, resourcefulness, re- 
straint, a knowledge of human 
nature, an invulnerable sense of 
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humor, virtuosity in the art of 
legal generalship, skill through 
practice in coyrt, and, last but 
not least, a reputation for hon- 
esty and moral integrity. 


Philosophy by Revelation 


A NEW PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES. By 
A postoios Makrakis; translated out of 
the original Greek by Denver Cum- 
mings. Putnam: New York. Vol. I, pp. 
lviii, 843; Vol. II, pp. xxviii, 716. $7.50. 


It is difficult to read the glow- 
ing Preface by the editors of 
this work and be serious minded. 
It is so much a reminder of the 
introduction to Lowell’s Biglow 
Papers in which Homer Wilbur, 
the pseudonymous author, after 
his designation as Master of 
Arts, modestly admits himself to 
bea prospective member of many 
learned societies. The author of 
the present work, in entire seri- 
ousness admits he has no aca- 
demic degree but grants himself 
the title: Professor of Philos- 
ophy and the Philosophical Sci- 
ences in the Greek Nation. His 
assumption of the title is justi- 
fied by three quarto pages writ- 
ten by himself. Nor do his editors 
make him out in any lesser fig- 
ures. According to them Philos- 
ophy, which was founded and 
developed in Greece, brought 
forth six systems: those of the 
naturalists or materialists; the 
pantheists; the pangeoists or 
idealists; the skeptics; the eclec- 
tics, and the experimental spir- 
itualists. All these have failed 
and are false. Now the great 
ultimate teacher has appeared, 
Apostolos Makrakis, with the 
final philosophy which solves all 
the problems in heaven and 
earth, has been divinely revealed 
to him alone, and is the seventh 


and final school of the Logos. 
Such an introduction is certain 
to turn aside many an earnest 
searcher after truth to whom 
any claim of a revealed philos- 
ophy will appear contradictory. 
For philosophy is an effort to 
use the window of the mind for 
the observance of reality as far 
as reason may carry it. Revela- 
tion is rather in the field of mys- 
ticism and faith, and belongs in 
the region of religion which is 
dependent on faith and would be 
done away by the demonstration 
which rules in science and in 
philosophy. 

Behind the extravagance of 
the claims of both author and 
editor appears to be a basis of 
something like marytrdom, the 
persecution of a man who was 
only certain of himself, and 
whose condemnation for heresy 
by a civil court has to his fellow- 
ers put upon him the stamp of 
the martyr. 


When he tells us that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the world’s great- 
est philosopher we can easily be- 
lieve him, for we ourselves con- 
sider the principles laid down in 
the Gospels to be philosophically 
unassailable. When he asks us to 
give over the right of private 
interpretation and to adopt his 
own, on authority, we feel that 
he claims for his system more 
than the Man of Nazareth did, 
who continually brought his 
teachings to the test of life and 
activity. We feel the spiritual 
earnestness of the man when we 
do not follow him, but he is a 
dogmatist and an absolutist of 
the first water. Just why his 
philosophy should be described 
as an innovation in the light of 
Neo-Platonism, just why it 
should be received as the abso- 
lute TRUTH (his editor’s cap- 
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italization), or how any finite 
man could be considered a judge 
of absolute TRUTH without 
himself being God, leaves us to 
wonder. He depends upon an in- 
fallible Scripture and the infalli- 
bility of its revelation to him, 
and on this basis grounds a com- 
plete philosophy, logic, psychol- 
ogy and theology; the only com- 
plete and perfect system ever 
given to the world. We can only 
say with Gamaliel, “If this coun- 
sel be of men it will come to 
nought; but if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it.” R.T.F. 


Books of Reference 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYN- 
ONYMS: A Dictionary of Discrimin- 
ated Synonyms with Antonyms and An- 
alogous and Contrasted Words. G.& C. 
Merriam Co. Springfield, Mass. Pp. 
xxxiv, 907. $3.50; thumb indexed, $4.00. 

A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY: (The 
Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary). 
Donald Atwater, General Editor. Pp. 
xvi, 576. The Macmillan Co. New 
York. $1.98. 

WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CON- 
CORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. By J. B. R. Walker. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
vi, 957. $2.00. 


No one called upon to do much 
writing but has at some time felt 
sorely the need of a book of syn- 
onyms. Hitherto however well 
he has supplied himself with the 
books available he has been made 
to feel the poverty of the lang- 
uage, as well as its richness. The 
helps we have had have in var- 
ious ways fallen short. Hither 
they did not contain a sufficient 
number of words, or the sug- 
gested synonyms were not dis- 
criminated sufficiently, or, as in 
the case of Crabb’s Synonyms, 
one was lost in a badly differ- 
entiated mass of information 
much too complicated for the use 
of the rapid writer. In addition 
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to this was the peculiar concept 
of language entertained by 
Crabb and which he wrought into 
his work to such a degree as to 
make it almost useless to the 
modern user of English. There 
has also been the inevitable 
growth of language since Crabb’s 
time (1778-1851) to increase the 
out-of-dateness of the work. 
Roget’s Thesaurus has with the 
reviewer been up to the pres- 
ent the most practical work of 
the kind because of the large 
number of words treated and 
the desirable brevity, but it left 
entirely to the user’s own under- 
standing the nuances of meaning 
necessary to the proper use of 
the synonymous term. The Web- 
ster Dictionary of Synonyms sets 
out to remedy the various de- 
fects mentioned as well as many 
others, and by so doing makes it- 
self indispensable, as indispens- 
able as the famous Dictionary it- 
self. One of the most valuable 
features of the work is its organ- 
ization. Its completeness is not 
attended, as in Crabb, with de- 
tails that confuse. It gives syn- 
onyms and antonyms, analogous 
words, contrasted words, and all 
so skillfully cross-indexed as to 
make reference easy. It is 
brought together with the same 
skill that has characterized its 
big brother, the Webster Dic- 
tionary, and as’in the latter case, 
no school, library, or writer can 
really afford to be without it. 
The impression is exceptionally 
beautiful, and the binding sub- 
stantial. 


Another of the “must have” 
books of reference essential both 
to public and private libraries 
and the desk of every writer is 
the Catholic Dictionary. It 
boasts a long and erudite list of 
editors informed in the affairs 


=. 
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of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is very complete and author- 
itative, having been passed by 
the official censor. One can 
therefore find the proper desig- 
nation and practice of the Rom- 
an communion. It is difficult to 
overestimate the value of the 
work as a source of information. 
Readers of all sorts are to be 
recommended to go to this 
source to find what are the pres- 
ent day claims of the Church 
and how they are grounded. On 
the whole the treatment of the 
other branches of Christianity is 
as kindly as could be expected 
after the claim in the preface 
that the Roman Church “is the 
historic and only genuine Chris- 
tianity” and which, accepting no 
responsibility on its own part, 
attributes to the other branches 
of the Christian faith the ‘pagan- 
ism’ of our modern times. In 
keeping with this pronounce- 
ment when it goes outside of 
matters connected with its own 
communion it is not always fair, 
and sometimes not true to the 
facts, as when it asserts that the 
Roman communion is growing 
and all other forms of Christian- 
ity dying. A mere reference to 
the statistics would have shown 
this to be untrue. There is a ten- 
dency to treat all so-called heret- 
ical movements with a preju- 
dice. The Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists get off rather light- 
ly, the Anglicans and Methodists 
rather badly. The chief apostasy 
of the latter seems to have been 
the considerable part they played 
‘in foisting prohibition on that 
country’ (America), a statement 
which quite overlooks the inter- 
denominational character of the 
Prohibition movement even to 
assistance from many faithful 
and devoted priests of the Ro- 


man Catholic communion. But of 
course if a dog is caught killing 
sheep he is certain to be the 
other fellow’s dog. 


Other valuable features of the 
Dictionary are the list of titles 
and manner of address accorded 
the various functionaries of the 
church, and the appended bibli- 
ography of approved books for 
further information. 


How many of us have at times 
been driven to find the source of 
some Biblical reference with 
nothing better on hand than the 
incomplete concordance append- 
ed to a hand Bible. There has 
been, of course, the large and 
complete Strong’s Concordance, 
expensive and cumbersome to 
handle and use. Walker’s Con- 
cordance was originally design- 
ed for the layman and has always 
been among the best. Now we 
have a revised and much ex- 
panded work, yet in convenient 
size and at a greatly reduced 
price. Those who have been de- 
pendent upon the appendix type 
of concordance will find this in- 
dispensible and within reach. A 
most interesting chapter appears 
at the beginning detailing the 
history of the various concord- 
ances since the first one made by 
Antonius of Padua in the begin- 
ning of the Thirteenth Century. 
In the work under discussion 
it is pretty safe to say that a 
memory of any one word in a 
desired passage will be sufficient 
to enable you with its help to 
find the context. One need not 
do without a splendid and work- 
able concordance at a low price 
and the Macmillan Co. are to be 
congratulated on their decision 
to revise and republish it. 


R.T.F. 
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The Human and Divine 


PLATO: Selected Passages. Chosen and 
edited by Sir R. W. Livingstone. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. Pp. 
xxiv, 220. ¢.80. 


No thoughtful person should 
challenge the ability of the editor 
of this volume to select those 
portions of Plato’s dialogues that 
lay bare the heart of Plato’s im- 
mortal system of thought. The 
arrangement does not follow the 
usual, academic dialogue titles 
but employs the method of bring- 
ing together materials bearing 
upon particular problems. Nine 
such centers of interest are em- 
ployed: Socrates, Love, Religion, 
Politics, Education, Moral Ideals, 
Art and Poetry, Miscellaneous, 
and Fables and Myth. Jowett’s 
translation, with alterations, is 
used. The dialogue citations are 
prefaced by an introduction of 
eighteen pages affording just 
those plain facts a general reader 
of Plato would wish to know. 
The volume is attractive, well 
printed with pleasing binding, 
suitable among other things as 
a gift. Aa 


HOW JESUS DEALT WITH MEN. By 
Raymond Calkins. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1942. Pp. 214. 
$1.75. 

Against the background of the 
rising tide of nervous disorders 
in the modern world and the ef- 
fort of the Church to meet the 
situation with principles of spir- 
itual psychology, the author pre- 
sents the manner in which Jesus 
confronted every type of phys- 
ical, mental, and spiritual dis- 
order. Modern psychology, we 
are told, has simply reproduced 
in its own fashion what was the 
method of Jesus (p. 8). The pur- 
pose of the book is to disclose 


by a careful study of the 
different varieties of human 


need as set forth in the Gos- 
pel stories, what the method 
of Jesus was, as a guide to 
our own dealing with men 
and women in mental and 
spiritual need. (p. 9) 
There are eleven chapters. The 
first outlines the strategy of 
Jesus. Then follow treatments 
of Nicodemus, the Woman of Sa- 
maria, the Paralytic, ‘Who 
touched me?”’, the Pool of Be- 
thesda, the Syrophoenician Wo- 
man, the Rich Young Man, the 
Blind Man, Zacchaeus and Simon 
the Pharisee. 


Significant in Jesus’ relations 
with men were the traits of his 
character. Dr. Calkins notes es- 
pecially his graciousness, his 
moral and spiritual power, his 
sympathy, and his deep and 
abounding love. His love was 
not a generalized love of men in 
the mass, but rather was focused 
on concrete cases of personal 
need. Moreover, it was compre- 
hensive in the sense of including 
all sorts and conditions of men. 
It was also linked with insight, 
a perception of deeper things, 
an intuitive knowledge of what 
they felt and needed and craved 
(p. 25). The author stresses 
also the role of accuracy in 
Jesus’ knowledge of men, his 
union of idealism with a splendid 
and sane realism. He speaks, too, 
of Christ’s leisureliness and of 
his impersonalness. At the same 
time the problem attended to be- 
came at once Jesus’ sole concern 
(p. 32) and he was capable of 
dealing with men severely when 
the moral emergency demanded 
it. But always he believed in 
man. In response, 

they acted on his belief in 
them, threw off their infirm- 
ities, and became free and 
strong (p. 3). 
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Dr. Calkins asks that we imi- 
tate this strategy of Jesus. The 
special treatments of persons 
are viewed as “case studies” of 
this strategy. Here is no bagful 
of tricks, but a review of Jesus’ 
work freshly and _ beautifully 
written. W.G.M. 


Spiritualizing Life 


FULCHER OF CHARTRES: Chronicle 
of the First Crusade. Translated by 
Martha Evelyn McGinty. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Pp. ix, 90. $1.00. 


Whenever we are inclined to 
forget the apostasy of Christen- 
dom from the teachings of its 
Founder and to think of the ex- 
ponents of other religions as 
partisans of fire and sword we 
should read this translation of 
a narrative by an eye-witness of 
the First Crusade. The fraud, 
treachery, and murder practiced 
by these “Christians” of the 
eleventh century in the interests 
of religion pure and undefiled is 
not pleasant reading but it will 
prove that we have come a long 
way toward the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, even in our day of blood- 
shed. Though we have yet far to 
go it is encouraging to know 
that we at least deprecate rather 
than praise the kind of thing 
that is the resort of the Totali- 
tarian powers. 

Miss McGinty has done a 
worthwhile piece of work in the 
translation, and medievalists 
will rejoice that the appearance 
of this book marks a renewal of 
the translations, interrupted 
several years ago, under the 
title, Translations and Reprints 
from the Original Sources of 
History, published by the His- 
tory Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. This vol- 
ume is the first of the Third 
Series. R. Ty F. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville. Pp. 218. $2.00. 


This irrepressible volume that 
the author claims “was written 
because it had to be” (5), repre- 
sents the substance of the Cole 
Lectures at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity School of Religion, 1942. 
The author assumes the role of 
polemic against what he consid- 
ers to be defamatory and mis- 
taken remarks directed at the 
word, spirit, as instanced by C. 
DeLisle Burns who describes 
“Democracy” and “spiritual” as 
vague “used to cover the absence 
of thought” (9), or by Dr. But- 
terick who holds that “ ‘spirit’ is 
a ‘misty’ word, and ‘spiritual’ a 
‘vacuous, stratospheric’ one,” 
(6). In six racy chapters, Pro- 
fessor Brightman sets forth his 
conception of spirit as personal, 
social, Divine, developing, and 
free. Most of his attention is de- 
voted to spirit in its relation to 
concrete centers of experience. 
“Spirit refers to the ideal aspects 
of personality, and especially to 
the actual realization of a per- 
son’s potential values” (52). And 
“spirit ...is meaningless, a bar- 
ren and unreal abstraction, apart 
from person,” (57). For the 
author, the progression seems to 
follow the order of selves, per- 
sons, spirit. 

But the suggestion may be 
made that Dr. Brightman may 
have to write another book. A 
gulf seems to be fixed between 
the author’s conception of free- 
dom as relating to man in this 
volume and his treatment of the 
same problem as relating to God 
in other volumes, particularly in 
A Philosophy of Religion. In the 
one under review, it is stated 
that “True freedom... is the 
self-imposition of law. . .. ra- 
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tional experience as well as ex- 
perience of freedom — rational 
in order to be effectively free” 
(83). In comparison with man’s 
status in freedom, it would ap- 
pear that God is at a disadvan- 
tage. In A Philosophy of Relig- 
he the same author explains 
Dine: 


The given (in God) consists 
of the eternal, uncreated 
laws of reason and also of 
equally eternal and uncre- 
ated processes of non-ra- 
tional consciousness... not 
a product of will or created 
activity. (337) 
Moreover, “the power of his 
[God’s] will is limited by The 
Given” (337). However, in this 
last book, Dr. Brightman repre- 
sents man as achieving rational 
consistency, unhindered by any- 
thing equivalent to The Given 
within the nature of man, and 
closes his volume with the final 
words “. .. freedom is grounded 
in all the high purposes and pow- 
ers of spirit, human and divine. 
The last word of spirit is Vic- 
tory” (213). Hence the prob- 
lem: the spirit in relation to 
man seems to carry through un- 
der unfettered, self-imposed lim- 
itations of freedom, whereas in 
the case of God, freedom is dissi- 
pated by the unwelcome pres- 
ence, “eternal within the ex- 
perience of God” (337), of 
non-rational consciousness,” of 
“whatever in God is the source 
of such evil,” of unwilled, 
nonvoluntary consciousness,” so 
much so as to constitute “so 
great an obstacle to divine will- 
ing that the utmost endeavors 
of God lead to a blind alley and 
temporary defeat” (338). Dif- 
ficulty, for instance, arises be- 
tween this view and that ex- 
pressed in Hebrews where the 


passion of Jesus, rather than 
constituting for God a “blind 
alley” from which he was put to 
it to conjure a way of escape, 
represents this universe as being 
of a kind in which its permanent 
nature provides that good is 
achieved through struggle. 

I rejoice that a philosopher of 
first-rate importance has cour- 
age to write this kind of a book. 
I find its point of view and inter- 
pretation probably the most sat- 
isfying among his works. 

P.R.H. 
Being and Belief 


REALMS OF BEING. By George San- 
tayana. One volume edition, with a new 
introduction by the author. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. xxxii, 
862. $4.00. 


Those who have delighted in 
the rich and poetic style of San- 
tayana’s “Realms,” whether or 
not they agree with his philos- 
ophy, will welcome the appear- 
ance in a single volume of what 
hitherto has been spread over 
four. We have here The Realm 
of Essence, The Realm of Mat- 
ter, The Realm of Truth, and The 
Realm of Spirit, presented in a 
single volume, well printed and 
appropriately bound. 

Taken as a whole we become 
conscious of a progress in 
thought of which we were not 
made aware in the isolated vol- 
umes. There is also a continuity 
of thought which did not im- 
mediately appear. Many of his 
early readers, perusing The 
Realm of Essence, and The 
Realm of Matter, were led to the 
conclusion that, on the whole, 
Santayana was a materialist. As 
such he gained many followers, 
though to the most pronounced 
he must have seemed to leave 
much to be desired. In The 
Realm of Truth, he appeared, to 
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some at least, to propose the real- 
ity of the Absolute in such a 
way that he was a quasi-Abso- 
lutist. In the final number of the 
tetralogy, The Realm of Spirit, 
he is pleasing to a Personalist. 
There now appears something 
more than a change of views 
marching from one concept of 
philosophy to another. In spite 
of certain incongruities all four 
are seen to be integral parts of 
a single outlook on life. We have 
to wait for the last before we 
become fully conscious of the 
bearing of the earlier interpre- 
tations. 


As personalists we would of 
course be expected to say that 
the final section modifies and 
clarifies all that has been written 
in the previous ones. For here 
his Matter turns out to be not 
so material, being identical with 
God as the World-Ground, not 
as Demi-Urge, or. Substance but 
as Creative Spirit from whose 
activity we get the notion of mat- 
ter. In like manner his Absolute 
is not so absolute, for if it were 
true to its title it would be un- 
related and so incapable either 
of creation or of continued re- 
lationship to that which it cre- 
ates. It is rather a mental con- 
struct by which we represent 
ideal perfection and power which 
exist beyond finite comprehen- 
sion and which is a necessary 
assumption to the perfecting of 
the human spirit. In The Realm 
of Spirit, while we cling to the 
abstract term, we find all our 
abstractions — Being, Essence, 
Truth, and Spirit — personal- 
ized into a unity of the Holy 
Trinity. 

A very notable addition to the 
previous volumes is the new gen- 
eral introduction by the author 
which even the owners of those 


volumes will wish to read for 
the light it throws on the whole. 
Thus we are now able to begin 
with a general statement of the 
conclusions we are to draw as 
we read. If we have balked at 
an apparent absolutism of Truth 
we are here reminded: 


Possession of the absolute 
truth is not merely by acci- 
dent beyond the range of 
particular minds; it is in- 
compatible with being alive, 
because it excludes any par- 
ticular station, organ, inter- 
est, or date of survey: the 
absolute truth is undiscov- 
erable just because it is not 
a perspective. ... an ob- 
server, himself a part of the 
world he observes, must 
have a particular station in 
it; he cannot be equally near 
to everything, nor internal 
to anything but himself. 
(xiii). . . . Relativity does 
not imply that there is no 
absolute truth. On the con- 
trary, if there were no ab- 
solute truth, all - inclusive, 
and eternal, the desultory 
truths taken from time to 
time by individuals would 
themselves be absolute. 
They would be irrelevant to 
one another, and incompar- 
able in point of truth... . 
This absolute truth is no liv- 
ing view, no actual judg- 
ment, but merely that seg- 
ment of the realm of essence 
which happens to be illus- 
trated in existence. (xxv.) 


It is only natural for us to feel 
that some difficulties would have 
been avoided had Santayana been 
less abstract in his approach and 
more personalistic in his real- 
ism. He lands in the personal- 
istic assumption, but only after 
many painful detours. He sees 
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the necessity of Spirit as a part 
of nature residing in and yet 
above the flux, and having a nec- 
essary transcendency. Criticiz- 
ing Plato he writes: 


Spirit, then, belongs here 
below, not yonder, ’ekei, in 
the Platonic heaven. (845) 


But what reason to talk of 
‘hereness’ and ‘thereness’ if one 
is committed as he rightfully is 
to a spiritual view of the uni- 
verse? There is no ‘there’ to the 
eternal spirit but all is here. 
Heaven is resident in the human 
spirit. Perhaps we will be par- 
doned in suggesting that the 
summation of what Santayana 
means by Spirit would be more 
understandingly expressed by 
Person as applied to human and 
Divine. 

Neither is our author so athe- 
istic as one might assume from 
his words. Apparently his athe- 
ism is a disbelief of the tradi- 
tional Deism which is alien to 
the spiritual concept. His need 
of the outright personalistic con- 
cept is shown in the following 
passage: 

Plato or Hegel have to 
subtract all detail from na- 
ture in order to obtain Ideas 
or an Idea that might be 
identified with God; and 
how even after that thin- 
ning of the full truth, they 
would be unmistakable athe- 
ists, unless they added a liv- 
ing intuition, a personal 
psyche, to the Idea or Ideas, 
in order to raise them from 
the realm of truth into that 
of spirit. (842) 


It must be a matter of some 
chagrin to our materialistic 
friends who welcomed with 
much satisfaction what they con- 
sidered Santayana’s materialism 


and atheism, to see it dissolve 
into a spiritual realism. 
R.T.F. 


THE LOGIC OF BELIEF: An Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Religion. By 
David Elton Trueblood. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. Pp. iv, 327. $2.75. 


Startled by finding that a re- 
cent volume entitled Man’s Vis- 
ion of God employed (cold) logic 
as its method of inducing vision, 
one may thank the author of The 
Logic of Belief, for advanced no- 
tice of what may be expected. 
His confessed point of view is 
that of the logician (V). Know- 
ing something of the author’s re- 
ligious background and present 
contribution towards a kind of 
living that transcends the drab 
and rigid confines of logic, one 
might wish that he had retained 
his logic nicely interwoven 
throughout the thread of his ar- 
gument but had _ substituted 
something in the title that would 
describe more correctly that 
more vital concern which is not 
only in the book but also in his 
private and working attitude 
toward life. 

It is difficult to see how logic 
should not include also psychol- 
ogy and epistemology even as an- 
ticipatory contributions. With a 
principal interest in religion to- 
day having to deal with the cer- 
tainty of religious knowledge, 
these exercises seem indispens- 
able prerequisites. The first four 
chapters of the volume under the 
heading “The Structure of Be- 
lief,’ contain very largely evi- 
dential and illustrative mater- 
ials. Nothing was found, for ex- 
ample, that would shed light 
upon monism or dualism in re- 
ligious knowledge, a clear pre- 
sentation of which tends to dis- 
close the structure and outline of 
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the composition of knowledge 
and belief. 


Under “Types of Belief,” Na- 
turalism and Theism are con- 
trasted. The essentials of Na- 
turalism are presented simply 
and clearly. This task today de- 
serves careful treatment in 
terms that may carry conviction 
with the average reader. Na- 
turalism, as commonly held, is 
shown to be unsatisfactory in its 
account of Goodness, Truth, and 
History. 

Part III. is devoted to “The 
Evidence for Theistic Belief.” 
Significant here is a discussion 
of freedom, clear and illuminat- 
ing. Its solution turns upon 
what amounts to a proper dis- 
tinction between efficient and 
first or final causation and also 
by stating the case of freedom in 
terms of “both determinism and 
freedom.” The “Difficulties of 
Belief” are faced in Part IV, in- 
cluding those that grow out of 
Naturalism and the problem of 
evil. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
the author lays himself open to 
criticism when he holds that “if 
the possibility of goodness in- 
volves choice, it also involves the 
possibility of evil [up to this 
point we agree] and, if the possi- 
bility is genuine, it will some- 
times be realized” (297). It is 
the last statement that gives the 
case away. It puts evil upon a 
factual basis, and, however one 
may try, it refers evil ultimately 
back to God. Foreknowledge 
may have anticipated the choice 
of evil, but the choice itself was 
made by man. God rested the al- 
ternatives upon a possible, but 
not upon a factual, basis. If, so 
far as evil was a possibility with 
God and not factual, God may 
be spared the charge of being the 
author of evil, whereas if evil is 


viewed as factual, the charge 
cannot be escaped. 

The volume is well printed. 
The author evidences wide and 
up-to-date reading. The style is 
easy and understandable. For 
one wishing to treat the Philos- 
ophy of Religion from the logical 
point of view, this work would 
make a good text. P.E.u. 


Polo in Wonderland 


VENETIAN ADVENTURER: Being an 
Account of the Life and Times and of 
the Book of Messer Marco Polo, by 
Henry H. Hart, F.R.G.S. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Palo Alto, California. Pp. 
xiv, 284. $3.50. 


Professor Hart comes now to 
fulfill our boyish dreams of some- 
day acquiring full information 
regarding the adventures of 
Marco Polo. All the accounts 
that our teen age could come by 
were so distressingly cryptie, 
while imagination demanded full 
accounts. Professor Hart comes 
the nearest of anybody to satis- 
fying this infantile lust for ad- 
venture and The Stanford Uni- 
versity Press adds to the grow- 
ing list of distinguished and 
beautiful books with which it is 
already honored. Among all the 
presses of the country they come 
near to possessing a pre-emin- 
ence in this respect, and Vene- 
tian Adventurer is no exception. 

The place of China in the de- 
velopment of European civiliza- 
tion has never been adequately 
acknowledged. By most persons 
it is scarcely dreamed, and the 
promise is that China will take 
an even larger and surely better 
recognized place in the future of 
western society. For this reason 
if for no other this early contact 
of the western world with China 
is of timely interest. But there 
is much more beside that. Since 
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the two volume work of Sir 
Henry Yule, The Book of Ser 
Marco Pola was written, addi- 
tional material has been discov- 
ered and this added material 
Professor Hart has gone over 
and brought to us in most at- 
tractive form. The illustrations, 
medieval in character, form a 
charming addition to the book. 
Happy will be that youngster 
who receives this book, but he 
will have to guard it well or his 
father will beat him to the read- 
ing of it. If we stress too much 
the entertainment it affords, it 
is only fair to remark that it 
represents a high order of pains- 
taking scholarship. It is an illus- 
tration of the fact that books to 
be erudite need not necessarily 
be dull. BR TLE: 


Puritan Prexy 


TIMOTHY DWIGHT: A Biography. 
By Charles E. Cuningham. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. viii, 
403. $3.75. 


A needed lesson for our times 
is furnished by the life of Tim- 
othy Dwight, who could with 
great justice be named the 
founder of Yale. The lesson 
lies in the relation between 
the strong religious convic- 
tions that ruled him and at the 
same time inspired the dreams 
that were only later to be ful- 
filled. Great institutions are 
founded first of all in great con- 
victions, for it is only such that 
command the fortitude to carry 
through in the face of all oppo- 
sitions and discouragements. 

Dwight was first of all a great 
Christian ; second, a great organ- 
izer, and third, a rare possessor 
of those qualities which bring 
_ respect and esteem. His life in 
the Revolutionary war as a chap- 
lain helped to fit him for his task 
by training him in association 


with men. He was a great teach- 
er and a natural one because his 
love for teaching was such that 
he could scarcely refrain from it 
when he was carrying extensive 
pastoral duties. It may be ar- 
gued that the chief consideration 
that led him to this was the ek- 
ing out of the ministerial salary, 
too small for the kind of support 
that the grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards thought his due, but 
this could not have been all. He 
was no time nor money server. 
He loved and delighted in the 
teaching profession. The ‘“se- 
lect”? schools he established as a 
side line to his other work were 
highly successful and thorough- 
ly demonstrated his ability at 
discipline and his power to im- 
part both knowledge and an en- 
thusiasm for knowledge. It was 
quite natural that when Yale fell 
under the dominance of inexpert 
leadership, and Dwight’s school 
threatened to absorb its student 
body, Dwight would become 
the candidate for its presi- 
dency. The task set him was not 
an easy one and would have 
proved too difficult for a man 
lacking his peculiar gifts. Nor 
was he always assisted by that 
cooperation from his ministerial 
colleagues which he could of 
right have expected. The witch 
hunters were abroad and in spite 
of an orthodoxy which would 
cause wonder in the present gen- 
eration, he was at times under 
suspicion. In the dear dead days 
that was the most certain way of 
hampering any man who showed 
unusual leadership and aroused 
the jealousy of his colleagues. 
Pious men often make the worst 
politicians because they cover 
their unholy greeds and passions 
with the broad cloak of religion 
and hide even from themselves 
their inner motives. 
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College life under Dwight was 
almost monastic in the severity 
of its rules and the general cur- 
rent in educated circles made 
toward religious infidelity. This 
increased the difficulties of run- 
ning a college in the mind of a 
man who felt it his foremost 
duty to crush out unbelief. Un- 
belief always offers to the young 
an attractive means of distres- 
sing and shocking their elders 
and calling to themselves an at- 
tention and importance they 
could gain in no other way. How- 
ever, Dwight had his faith re- 
warded by occurrence of a great 
revival which quite changed the 
temper and interests of college 
life. More than that, it had its 
after-effects in making the Yale 
tradition a religious one. 

He was in many respects a 
pioneer in American education, 
insisting on an equal education 
for women who had been sup- 
posed to have inferior minds. He 
began at Yale the offering of 
Chemistry, which was then an 
innovation. “He began the trans- 
formation of that institution 
from a ruined college into a mod- 
ern university of the first rank. 
He found it in 1795 a hotbed of 
infidels worshiping at the shrine 
of Voltaire and the French Phil- 
osophists. Soon seniors as well 
as freshmen were praying for re- 
ligious revivals.” One can easily 
feel that the added seriousness 
was an assistance to scholarship. 

Mr. Cuningham has treated 
his subject with such sympathy, 
humor and erudition, as to pro- 
duce one of the outstanding 
biographies of the year. 

Ret: 


Some Plays 
Our Forefathers Enjoyed 


METAMORA & OTHER PLAYS. Edited 


by Eugene R. Page. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. Pp. 399. $5.00. 


A praiseworthy undertaking 
of cooperative scholarship has 
resulted in the collection and 
publication of twenty volumes in 
a series entitled America’s Lost 
Plays. The Dramatists’ Guild of 
the Authors’ League of America 
has sponsored the enterprise. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has 
provided funds. Mr. Barrett H. 
Clark has served as general edi- 
tor. A hundred plays or so, of 
former theatrical consequence, 
have for the first time been made 
available in print. All volumes 
are buttressed with historical 
and bibliographical data. A num- 
ber are devoted to individual 
playwrights, such as Dion Bou- 
cicault, William Dunlap, John 
Howard Payne, and Augustin 
Daly. A few are given over to 
particular types, such as recent 
melodramas or historical and ro- 
mantic plays. Two are miscel- 
laneous in content. Of these two 
the present volume, No. XIV of 
the series, ably edited by Pro- 
fessor Page, is the second. 


The volume comprises eight 
full-length plays and a fragment. 
It covers some fifty years in the 
history of our theatre, beginning 
with the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Of the plays 
one (Metamora) is a melodrama 
on American Indians; three are 
patriotic melodramas, The Spy 
bringing Cooper’s novel on the 
stage, The Battle of Stillwater 
turning on the capture of Bur- 
goyne, and The Usurper stem- 
ming from our war with Tri- 
poli; two of the remainder are 
domestic dramas; and two ro- 
mantically lay their scene in Eu- 
rope. Some of the plays are in 
verse, and one, Metamora, re- 
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produces, without editorial com- 
ment, the text of a manuscript 
written in prose but obviously 
being in parts metrical. 


In history of text and fortunes 
on the boards Metamora (King 
Philip to you) is of outstanding 
interest. In 1828 Edwin Forrest 
offered $500 and a half-benefit 
for the best five-act tragedy on 
“an aboriginal of this country.” 
William Cullen Bryant headed 
the committee of award. Meta- 
mora, by John Augustus Stone, 
won the competition and became 
a mint for Forrest during the 
next forty years. For a long per- 
iod thereafter the only manu- 
script known was one which 
gave merely the lines of the cen- 
tral character, with his cues. 
Then sleuthing along a dim trail 
Mr. Clark uncovered, in the Uni- 
versity of Utah, a manuscript 
containing four of the five acts. 


The plays show plenty of the 
expected claptrap. Thus The 
Battle of Stillwater brings the 
conquered into the presence of 
the conquering general under the 
stars and stripes and ends thus: 


Burgoyne uncovers, hands 
his sword to Gates who re- 
ceives it. All the officers 
take off their hats. The 
genius of Liberty descends 
in a cloud carrying a golden 
eagle which she places on 
the American flagstaff. 
Musick appropriate. Then 
three cheers, flourish. 


But if the eight playwrights lack 
high artistic significance, they 
knew the popular pulse and were 
practical craftsmen, a fact suf- 
ficiently attested by their collec- 
tively contributing some three 
hundred plays to the stage. 


Garland Greever. 


The Limited Area 


of American Fiction 


AMERICAN LOCAL-COLOR STORIES. 
Edited, with an introduction, by Harry 
R. Warfel and G. Harrison Orians, 
American Book Campany. Pp. xxiv, 
846. $3.50. 


Mention of the local - color 
story is often accompanied by a 
lifting of critical eyebrows. The 
type has rendered real service in 
helping America to get acquaint- 
ed with itself; it has given all 
areas of the country a measure 
of insight into the physical cir- 
cumstances, the linguistic stamp, 
and the human life of every area. 
But it has played up superficial, 
popular, or colorful aspects 
somewhat at the expense of the 
authentic, representative, and 
universal. It has also tended to 


be sketchy rather than to pro- 


vide closely knit and well round- 
ed works of art. Thus it bears a 
slightly tarnished name. 

Its emergence as a genre in our 
literature was inevitable. The 
materials presented by Sarah 
Kemble Knight in New England, 
William Byrd in Virginia and 
North Carolina, and by Davy 
Crockett in Tennessee, to take 
examples at random, were of a 
nature to invite the trappings of 
fictitious narrative. In such work 
as was sometimes done by 
Washington Irving in New York 
and Augustus Baldwin Long- 
street in Georgia came a close 
approach to the overdue form. 
Not, however, until Bret Harte 
wrote of pioneer California is 
the local-color story usually re- 
garded as having arrived. There- 
after until the end of the cen- 
tury, but especially in the seven- 
ties and eighties, it flourished. 
Though now overshadowed, par- 
ticularly after the advent of a 
less exploitative regionalism, it 
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remains a force by no means 
spent. 

In the volume under review 
Professors Warfel and Orians 
have assembled the amplest and 
most satisfactory collection yet 
made of local-color stories from 
all sections of the country. They 
have supplied an admirable in- 
troduction, together with much 
apparatus for study. Though we 
may find fault enough in plenty 
of the individual pieces, we must 
acknowledge the artistic merit 
of many and the contribution of 
the whole to knowledge of our 
astonishingly diversified ae 

G. 


A Critic-Sage 
Views the American Scene 
OPINIONS OF OLIVER ALLSTON. By 


Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1941. Pp. 309. $3.00. 


Under the purposely transpar- 
ent guise of giving the opinions 
of Oliver Allston, Van Wyck 
Brooks gives his own. He pre- 
tends to be going through the 
papers, especially the journals, 
of a deceased literary man, tran- 
scribing a large number of char- 
acteristic thoughts, and accom- 
panying the excerpts with mem- 
ories of Allston’s oral utterances 
and with his own commentary. 
In this way he can, while advanc- 
ing ideas, supplement or qualify 
them. The machinery, however, 
is rather too elaborate and a bit 
distracting. Instead of yielding 
part of our attention to artifices 
we are not expected to take ser- 
iously, we should like to devote 
all of it to the ideas, which them- 
selves do not stay put but are of 
the fluid kind. In short, we fain 
would dispense with the skip- 
ping Allston and find our book in 
the running Brooks. 


The Personalist 


That book resembles the con- 
versation of a man of wide 
thought and tastes when he is 


disposed to express his more ear- 
nest convictions rather than play 
over surfaces. The speaker 
dwells long enough on each topic 
to get at what he deems its in- 
wardness, and Brooks’ ideas, 
whether acceptable or not in 
their entirety, are always pro- 
vocative. The range of the topics 
is not restricted. It includes such 
matters as the mentality and the 
habits of the individual writer, 
human nature, American traits, 
the effect of expatriation on art- 
ists, socialism and communism, 
the scope and the practice of crit- 
icism, various aspects of present- 
day literature, and the founda- 
tions of style. 


The pages are replete with 
shrewd observation and general- 
ization. Specimens are the com- 
ments on “eminent men of law” 
discussing literature (and “talk- 
ing as they thought lawyers 
ought to talk”), on writers ad- 
miring scientists but not other 
writers, on the individual in 
America as having evolved be- 
yond society. Two other speci- 
mens may be quoted in con- 
densed form: 


I usually find Englishmen 
refreshing ... [in their con- 
versation], because they are 
invariably direct, unequivo- 
cal, outspoken. ... Too much 
of our American conversa- 
tions is 


indirect, over- 
abounding in tact, equivo- 
eal. ... One would think 
Americans never knew 


where they stood. English- 
men almost always sug- 
gest veracity and courage; 
Americans too often suggest 
mendacity and fear. 
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American women are, on 
the whole, superior to 
American men. There is a 
spaciousness in certain 
types of American women 
that has no counterpart in 
the other sex... . Our men 
are less developed than our 
women ... , because com- 
petitive business belittles 
and cramps them. 

Sometimes we can detect a 
heartache, as when he quotes 
(in masquerade) and then com- 
ments on a tendency in our 
writers: 


We paint life as it is, 
but beyond that — nothing 
at all. We have neither im- 
mediate nor remote aims, 
and in our soul there is a 
great empty space. 

This... was the domin- 
ant note of our epoch. 

One cause which prevailed until 
very recently for this sad state 
of things he finds in writers’ be- 
ing cut off from the life of the 
time: 

Preponderantly, our lit- 
erature of the last quarter- 
century has been the expres- 
sion of self-conscious intel- 
lectuals who do not even 
wish to be the voices of the 
people. Some of these writ- 
ers have labored for the 
people; they have fought 
valiant fights for social jus- 
tice. But their perceptions 
have not been of the people. 

* * * 


They were incomplete as 
men because they had brok- 
en with their group-life... 

* * * 


Besides, did not living in 
cities impoverish minds? 
Did it not divorce them 
from worthy subject-mat- 
ter, which is always a by- 
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product of organic living? 
To get in touch with the 
common life, with small- 
town life and rural life, was 
certainly to grow closer to 
the elemental. 
He believes that the evil is hap- 
pily being lessened by the new 
regional movement at its best: 
None of these novelists 
was concerned with the 
glorification of a region; 
nor did they point out the 
differences of their regions 
from others. They used the 
group not as a fetish but 
merely as a means by which 
to seek the universal. The 
group was a more immedi- 
ate extension of themselves. 
Against certain practices and 
theories —jan author’s use of 
hirelings to do his literary 
drudgery, the belief that jour- 
nalism is a good school for writ- 
ers — he inveighs. Of certain 
qualities, principles, and courses 
he is clearly a champion, never 
sentimental, never casting about 
for the easy way. “I like tender 
hearts,” he admits, “but I like 
tough minds, those whom we 
used to call hard-headed.” Much 
as he meditates, he does not stop 
with meditation. Rather does he 
exhort, ‘Let us all be producers 
of one kind or another.” ie 


The Skilfulness 
of Milton’s “Left-Hand” 


MILTON’S LITERARY CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP: A Study of a Brief History of 
Muscovia, with an Edition of the Text. 
By Robert Ralston Cawley. Princeton 
University Press. Pp. 105. $2.00. 


On the Renaissance side of his 
nature Milton was interested in 
acquiring and transmitting all 
the information he could on a 
vast miscellany of subjects. One 
of these was Russia. His Brief 
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History of Muscovia is a seven- 
teenth century geography. Its 
purpose he describes in the pre- 
face. Authors of such works, he 
declares, “have for the most part 
miss’d their proportions. Some 
too brief and deficient satisfy 
not; others too voluminous and 
impertinent cloy and weary out 
the Reader” while they trace 
absurdities or irrelevancies 
through “a wood of words.” He 
attempts to create “a Pattern or 
Example” through careful com- 
pilation—“many things remark- 
able, dispers’d before, now 
brought under one view.” 


In an introduction to the pres- 
ent edition a member of the Eng- 
lish staff at Princeton Univer- 
sity analyzes Milton’s use of his 
sources to determine the ideals 
and the processes of his literary 
craftsmanship. The works in- 
volved are fortunately of suffi- 
cient brevity for Professor Caw- 
ley to present his investigations 
with thoroughness. He notes 
what material Milton omits and 
what he retains, how he com- 
bines items from _ varying 
sources, how he transposes de- 
tails, how he maintains accuracy, 
how he achieves order, how he 
pounces upon the illustrative in- 
stance or the vivifying expres- 
sion, how he replaces verbiage 
with condensation, how through- 
out he proves himself imagina- 
tive and at the same time clear- 
minded. Through examination 
of specific procedure Professor 
Cawley reveals that Milton, even 
when writing prose of a rather 
utilitarian kind, was a thought- 
ful and gifted craftsman, and a 
genuine artist withal. G.G. 


More Poe in More Facsimile 


THE RAVEN AND OTHER POEMS 
By Edgar Allan Poe. Reproduced in 
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Facsimile . . . with Author’s Correc- 
tions, with an Introduction by Thomas 
Ollive Mabbott. Published for the Fac- 
simile Text Society by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $1.80. 


Heretofore the Facsimile Text 
Society has included among its 
issues Poe’s three earliest vol- 
umes of verse — Tamerlane 
(1827), Al Aaraaf (1829), and 
Poems (1831). The Society now 
completes the series by repro- 
ducing the last of the contempo- 
rary volumes though the first to 
achieve success, The Raven and 
Other Poems (1845). The editor 
is the well-known specialist in 
Poe, Professor Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott of Hunter College. 

It is worth noting that the 
opening section — that which in- 
cludes a majority of the poems 
we cherish and that to which 
Poe would have confined the vol- 
ume if he could— comprises a 
mere thirty pages. By reluctant- 
ly adding pieces from earlier 
publications and scenes from the 
unpublished drama “Politian,” 
the poet managed to swell the 
number of pages to 91. In the 
first paper-cover issue the book 
sold for 21% New York “shil- 
lings” (Mexican “reals’’), or 31 
cents. 

Professor Mabbott’s introduc- 
tion is, though concise, replete 
with scholastic data. The text 
reproduced is that of the poet’s 
own copy. Poe kept the book by 
him and inserted in _ long- 
hand numerous, if mostly slight, 
changes — changes presumably 
meant for the revised edition he 
was never to see. Virtually all 
the alterations appear in the 30 
pages which include the major 
poems. They are visual evidence 
of an urge that gave Poe no rest 
— the urge to improve his work, 
to achieve artistic perfection. 
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All-Inclusive Science 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE: A Survey of Social Problems. 
By George C. Atteberry, John L. Aubie, 
and Elgin F. Hunt. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Vol. II, 1942, 
Chapters XXVI-XLIX. Pp. 800. 


Texts designed to introduce to 
students the whole area of social 
science, or to the study of social 
problems based on factual ma- 
terial derived from social science 
studies, are appearing in in- 
creasing numbers. The volume 
under review is the second of 
two fairly complete volumes de- 
signed to provide the basic ma- 
terial necessary for a survey 
course in a junior college cover- 
ing the major problems of con- 
temporary society. Such a work 
employs the “problem approach” 
to the social sciences. Such a 
treatment is of necessity broad, 
touching all segments of an area 


of study rather than a more in- 


tensive treatment of a few as- 
pects. Furthermore, the authors 
aim to give students “‘an appre- 
ciation of the interrelationships 
to the parts of a broad field of 
study and some understanding of 
the whole as a unit.” It is not 
the aim to deal with the specific 
concepts, methods, and problems 
of the several social sciences. For 
these can be more effectively 
presented in advanced and spec- 
ialized courses. But to present 
the basic facts of contemporary 
social problems is a big order; 
and to present them clearly, 
without bias, is even more diffi- 
cult. 


After a brief presentation of 
the basic factors in social prob- 
lems, and fuller treatment of the 
problems of social relations, the 
bulk of the material in the two 
volumes deals with the competi- 
tive system, (economic condi- 
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tions) and government in rela- 
tion to social problems. In each 
case, the authors stick closely to 
actual situations and present 
concise descriptions. Relevant 
historical data are used to show 
how the problems arose, the ele- 
ments of the problems are de- 
scribed, and the reader is given 
an idea of what is being done 
about them. On the whole the 
material can be used with profit 
and little outside reading is need- 
ed to ascertain the basic facts of 
each problem under consider- 
ation. Martin H. Neumeyer. 


PHILOSOPHY AS A SCIENCE: Its 
Matter and Method. By C. J. Ducasse. 
Oscar Priest, New York. Pp. xx, 242. 
$3.00. 
The challenge to traditional 

philosophy proposed by such con- 

temporary heretics as Dewey 
and Carnap, I take it, has in- 
spired the recent volume on 

Philosophy as a Science. After 

reviewing and offering refuta- 

tions to seven representative 
views of the nature of philos- 
ophy Professor Ducasse offers 
the constructive suggestion that 
philosophy is a science posses- 
sing a unique subject-matter and 
method. In brief, philosophy 
does not consist of value-judg- 
ments, but it is a science about 
value-judgments. This means 
that its concern is not “the real,” 

“the true,” “the good,” “the 

beautiful,” and the like, but is 

rather one of organizing facts 
about the valuations that these 

terms imply. Philosophy as a 

science is concerned with three 

questions: a) What are the 
primitive valuations involved in 
statements made by people when 
they use the predicates true, 
good, right, beautiful, credible, 
and the like? b) What are the 
implications or systematic, com- 
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prehensive consequences of using 
such predicates, that is, of mak- 
ing value judgments? c) What 
is the exact meaning (defini- 
tion), if any, of terms used in 
philosophic discourse and of pro- 
posed philosophic issues? 

While this positivistic reduc- 
tion of philosophy in the direc- 
tion of semantics would free 
philosophic discussion of its heat, 
it would rob it likewise of most 
of its interest. The specific pro- 
posal of Professor Ducasse also 
engenders some curious prob- 
lems. For instance, we are told 
that such adjectives as “real” 
and “unreal” may be translated 
into the phrase “of interest at 
the time,” and for this reason 
the statement “To be real is to be 
such and such” “does not formu- 
late a hypothesis and is therefore 
not susceptible of being proved, 
disproved, or assigned a prob- 
ability. Rather, it formulates 
simply the criterion of interest- 
ingness ...” (p. 148) An onto- 
logical position is therefore 
merely a (for the time) “ruling 
interest.” It has no relevance to 
truth or error; it merely states 
a bit of personal biography. 
Since natural science is con- 
cerned with observable relat- 
ions, the question “What is the 
nature of rubber?” is basically 
different from “What is the na- 
ture of reality?” The one is oper- 
ational, objective; the other per- 
sonal, valuational, biographical. 
For the question “What is the 
nature of Reality?” philosophy 
as now understood would sub- 
stitute the semantic question, 
“What do we mean when we say 
that matter is real, or mind is 
real?” and the like. But what, 
we may ask, becomes of the vital 
problem of “Ought I mean to say 
that matter is real when I do say 
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that it is real?” In brief, what is 
the difference between a recur- 
ring pipe-dream and my belief in 
the objective existence of per- 
sons? For Ducasse such a ques- 
tion would be thrown out, since 
there can be no science of ulti- 
mate interests or “value-judg- 
ments” themselves. Thus we re- 
turn to the Kantian position, in 
a new face, that science is con- 
cerned with phenomena, and that 
what is not science is not worth 
intellectual or theoretical consid- 
eration. The difference between 
the two positions lies in the fact 
that Kant was not inclined to 
deny the force of the metaphysi- 
cal question; he merely refused 
to believe that the human intel- 
lect could handle it successfully. 
Ducasse, however, would turn 
the whole intent of metaphysical 
enquiry. Thus he transfers the 
question of the origin of mind 
from metaphysics to chronology, 
when it is patent that we do not 
mean by this problem the mere 
dating of the first appearance of 
mind on earth. (p. 150) Only to 
the positivist who out-Humes 
Hume himself is causality re- 
duced exclusively to a relation of 
antecedence and consequence. Is 
not the outcome of this, as in all 
pure positivism, absolute solips- 
ism? 

Between the two divergent 
paths of pragmatism — that of 
the moralistic, voluntaristic, hu- 
manistic, “will-to-believe” type 
represented by Schiller and 
James, and the positivistic and 
materialistic type represented by 
Dewey and the neo-positivists — 
Ducasse seems to choose the lat- 
ter. I find no mention made of 
humane, moral, spiritual criteria 
in his list of “grounds. for choice 
between rival theories.” These 
include comprehensiveness, pow- 
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er, and simplicity, but nowhere 
the rich and suggestive notion of 
“faith” or ontological obligation. 
An instance of this exclusive re- 
liance on perceptual cash-value 
as far as objectivity is concerned 
is his definition of the philosoph- 
ical “person.” Having properly 
traced philosophies to human 
beings and their personal reac- 
tions to life (value judgments) 
he spoils&something of the sig- 
nificance of this move by identi- 
fying the philosophic “person” 
with “only a human body mak- 
ing perceptual responses to per- 
ceptually public stimuli.” Pass- 
ing up the question of what is 
meant by “public,” in terms of 
semantic clarity, it is obvious 
that words and bodies are anti- 
thetical terms. Bodies emit 
noises; only minds, private and 
intuitively self-verifiable as well 
as “public” in the genuine sense 
of the word, and intent on exhib- 
iting meanings, use words. In 
sum, if I understand Ducasse 
correctly he rubs out the merits 
of teleological voluntarism and 
humanism by going the whole 
way with sensual positivism. 
Possibly what he is proposing is 
that we distinguish between 
philosophy as a science and 
philosophy as an art or some 
other kind of discipline. Or per- 
haps old-line metaphysics and 
ethics would be identified in his 
thought with religion. We are 
promised a second volume to 
complete the line of thought ad- 
vanced in this. Perhaps it will 
clear up my misgivings and any 
unfortunate interpretations of 
his doctrine that distort it. 
W. L. 


“Words, idle words” 


SEMANTICS. By Hugh Walpole. W. W. 
Norton and Co., Inc., New York, 1941. 
Pp. 259. $2.50. 
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The growing complexity of 
modern life and the extreme 
specialization in knowledge has 
been accompanied by a popular 
demand in our democratic gov- 
ernmental and educational sys- 
tem, that this specialized knowl- 
edge be made available for a 
lower comprehension level. This 
is a difficult task, yet it is ex- 
pected of writers and speakers 
on all sorts of subjects, and tried 
with indifferent results. Col- 
umnists are expected in a few 
hundred words, and commenta- 
tors in a thirteen minute broad- 
cast, to discuss and clarify the 
complex problems of strategy in 
war, and policy in peace, and to 
inform their public on economic, 
political and social problems of 
world wide scope. The news- 
papers frankly accept the situa- 
tion and try to meet the condi- 
tions, and prosper in spite of 
criticism. 

On the other hand there is 
much popular irritation with 
writers on specialized subjects 
who are forced to use a technical 
vocabulary not understood by the 
layman, and also with philos- 
ophers who, conscious of the dif- 
ficulties of communication, try 
to avoid misunderstandings by 
preparing the ground through 
analysis of ambiguities and care- 
ful definition of terms. 

One of the many popular books 
seeking to bridge this gap and 
help the average man to under- 
stand better what he hears and 
reads, and to talk, write and 
think, is Semantics, with the sub- 
title, The Nature of Words and 
Their Meanings. 

There are good chapters on the 
distinction bet;jween emotive and 
referential language, sign and 
symbol, the symbolic situation, 
contexts and their importance 
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for meaning, definition and met- 
aphor. 


The chapter on Fictions is the 
most challenging and also the 
most unsatisfactory, and admit- 
ted by the author to be the most 
tentative. It is quite natural that 
a popular writer on a complex 
subject such as semantics should 
fall into the very pitfalls he is 
warning us against, since he can- 
not stop and define every word 
and refer it to a concrete refer- 
ent. For example, two defini- 
tions of fiction are given. “(1) 
Works of literature such as stor- 
ies and novels, which consist of 
invented narratives and (2) A 
word which refers to an inven- 
tion of the mind, and is not the 
name of any object or any spe- 
cific sense experience.” (160) 

The author does not make clear 
what he means by “invention of 
the mind.” The generalizations 
or class names in science are not 
regarded as inventions because 
they have a concrete referent. 
Everything that does not have a 
concrete referent is regarded as 
a fiction or an invention. He 
calls this latter class of words 
such as Beauty, Democracy, 
Equality, Goodness, Liberty, Jus- 
tice, etc., “ghosts.” They are 
“comparatively speaking firm 
and fast and unchanging. There 
is no shadow of doubt about 
whether their referents really 
exist, they just don’t” (175). For 
an elementary discussion of Se- 
mantics it is perhaps sufficient 
to say that in order to make such 
abstract concepts clear in ordin- 
ary communication we must re- 
fer them to concrete referents 
but this is to return to primitive 
picture writing. Rather than 
saying that the referent does not 
exist as in the case of the auth- 


or’s “ghosts,” it is perhaps more 
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correct to say that they have just 
as real an existence as concrete 
things but that they exist as pro- 
cesses, ways of acting, or rela- 
tions, and that the referents are 
complex. The real function of 
Semantics is then to begin where 
this discussion ends and to work 
out the relation between our 
symbols of varying degrees of 
abstraction and referents of 
varying degrees of complexity. 
Herbert L. Searles. 


Human Nature: 
Repaired or Remade? 


HUMAN NATURE AND UTILITY IN 
HUME’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
William Gordon Ross.* Garden City, 
New York, 1942. Pp. xiii, 107. 


The type of philosophical crit- 
icism found in this significant 
little volume is seldom met with. 
Readers little read in Hume will 
have great difficulty in compre- 
hending the discussion, but for 
the serious student here is a gold 
mine of internal criticism and 
exposition. This short review 
can simply indicate the spirit of 
the work. 

Three questions are put in the 
opening paragraph of the Pre- 
face: 

1) What is the meaning, in 
Hume’s use of it, of the 
‘experimental method’? 2) 
What is the nature and 
foundation of the certainty 
to be achieved? and 3) To 
what end is the Science of 
Man to be useful? (P. vii) 
These questions are explored 
in Hume’s social philosophy. 
Hume’s task was not only to dis- 
cover natural principles of hp- « 
man nature but also to justify 
certain “artificial” principles of 
human society. He uses the for- 
mer in order to justify the latter. 
An exploration of the problem of 
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Hume’s social philosophy illum- 
inates the problem of his philos- 
ophy of human nature. Ross 
points out that Hume has been 
misunderstood, especially with 
respect to his procedure. 


The chapter headings give a 
clue to the structure of the 
study: “The Science of Man,” 
“The Experimental Method of 
Reasoning,” “Principles,” ‘Ob- 
servation and Experiment,” 
“Judging,” “Morals,” “Politics,” 
and “Conclusion.” 


Because preoccupation with 
Hume’s epistemology has tended 
to obscure his social philosophy, 
because scholars have largely 
failed to detect a constructive 
intent in his thought, the author 
has undertaken a kind of expo- 
sition which is anterior to de- 
structive criticism. He shows 
that Hume’s attempt to establish 
certainty 

primarily on the foundation 
of origin, and value on a 
foundation of utility, cannot 
be considered as two sep- 
arate enterprises. (P. 96) 


It is in the origins that he 
(Hume) finds the beginning of 
the criterion of value becoming 
explicit. In the analysis of hu- 
man nature the concern for con- 
sequences seems to increase, 
though it is never dissociated 
from or irrelevant to origins in 
the constitution of human na- 
ture. 
Any Science of Man ought 
to include an analysis of 
those advantages which are 
general and persistent, and 
it should explain the dis- 
tinction between those and 
any advantages which 
are particular and private. 
Nothing in Hume is more 
explicit than this distine- 
tion. (Pp. 96-97) 
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The main difficulty with Dr. 
Ross’ discussion is its over-con- 
densation. But this was doubt- 
less inevitable. He proves him- 
self equipped to develop a larger 
commentary of Hume’s writings 
which would further clarify 
many of the puzzling contradic- 
tions in the history of Hume’s 
criticism. W.G.M. 


NEW GATEWAYS TO CREATIVE 
LIVING. By Hornell Hart. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cakesbury Press, 1941. Pp. 
197, $1.75. 


This is an exciting book. Writ- 
ten in the spirit of religious em- 
piricism, operationalism, and the 
scientific method, it combines the 
value structure of Christianity 
and democracy with the natural- 
istic mood. It is a popular tract 
which in neutral terms teaches 
humanistic theism and religious 
self-realization. The self-realiza- 
tion is conceived in terms of 
social democracy. 


Stage by stage and level by 
level the author elaborates the 
theme or proposition: 

Our universe has in tt spon- 
taneous creativity. If we 
can learn to become part- 
ners with that creativity, 
then in that process we can 
learn to live magnificently. 
(P. 44) | 
What we need to learn is that in 
order to achieve an integrated 
self we must have a clear, shin- 
ing, definite, vivid idea of what 
we really want to be. 
You do not have to struggle 
and agonize to have that 
come into being. All you 
must do is to hold your ob- 
jective serenely in the inner 
world, in the presence of the 
creative activity of the uni- 
verse. Let that creativity 
take hold of the problem; 
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give it a free hand. Re- 
move the obstacles; get 
yourself out of the way for 
the time being. Let your 
self step aside—let the 
light stream through. (Pp. 
93-94) 


The attention is the crucial in- 
strument and therefore must be 
properly and steadily focused. 
Followed through it is a gateway 
to happiness, since it is a means 
of channelizing the creative 
spontaneity of the universe. 


Thrilling happiness is the 
state in which abundant en- 
ergy flows through a per- 
sonality in activities whole- 
heartedly accepted by that 
personality. (P. 117) 


The chief difficulties with Dr. 
Hart’s book are that the solution 
of life’s problem is entirely too 
easy, that the naturalism of it is 
too optimistic, and that the prob- 
lem of evil is dispatched in a few 
paragraphs p. 77). Destructiv- 
ity is simply incomplete creativ- 
ity. Such a view may not help 
the seeking reader who is using 
the book as a manual in spiritual 
operationalism to overcome the 
centripetal power of his own 
ego-centricity. 

For the old gateways to cos- 
mic power (traditional religion) 
we are offered supplemental 
ways through the sensory world 
and scientific method. Much in 
this discussion is persuasive, 
though it is queer to find in this 
revolt from traditionalism the 
old and discredited use of the 
Fourth Gospel (Pp. 173f.) It is 
open to question whether Jesus 
had simply an_ other-worldly 
goal which he sought by inner- 
worldly methods, though this 
statement of the issue is highly 
suggestive. The author is cor- 
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rectly emphatic in his view that 
traditional religion 
still suffers from its exces- 
sive dependence upon inner- 
worldly methods of seeking 
truths and from its failure 
to adopt wholeheartedly the 
methods of truth-seeking 
developed by science. (P. 
180) 
Many people will find this book 
a source of popular orientation 
in the newer forms of religious 
thinking and a new gateway to 
creative living. A personal credo 
and a set of constructive activ- 
ities are presented in the closing 
chapter, a chapter which de- 
serves to be much more fully de- 
veloped. W. G. M. 


THE ART OF SELF CONTROL. By 
Ralph A. Habas. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock Inc., New York. 1941. P.p 272. 
$2.00. 


The Art of Self Control is a 
very sensible and practical guide 
to problems of psychological and 
social adjustment in this high- 
pressure age of ours. Proceed- 
ing on the thesis of Santayana 
that “a process becomes an art 
when its aim is conscious and its 
method is teachable,” the author 
shows that there is a definite and 
workable technique of making 
and breaking habits, and that 
habit formation and habit break- 
ing is the key to the art of self- 
control. Such problems as voca- 
tional adjustment, work habits, 
motivation, love and worry are 
discussed with a great deal of 
practical wisdom and good sense. 

he semi-popular style and 
treatment, however, shows evi- 
dence of a thorough grounding 
in psychology and physiology. 
The author is confessedly an ad- 
mirer of Thoreau of Walden, 
and an advocate of his teaching 
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and example on the modification 
of desires. The Stoic principle of 
indifference to those things be- 
yond our powers is also utilized 
in rounding out a philosophy of 
life free from the corrosive ef- 
fects of worry. This book fills the 
very important place of trans- 
lating and making available for 
laymen some of the findings of 
research workers in fields which 
would otherwise remain beyond 
their reach, and which may be of 
great practical importance in the 
building of morale in these days 
of uncertainty and testing. 
H.L. 8. 


Historical Truth 


CHRISTIAN TRUTH IN HISTORY. 
By Hugh Miller. Harper and Brothers, 
1941. Pp. xvii, 236. $2.50. 


While we still give lip service 
to Christianity as a religious 
and historically-founded reality, 
thought of the last hundred and 
fifty years has moved steadily 
away from a sincere and devout 
allegiance to it. We hear much 
these days about economic mo- 
tives, science, and the cult of 
man, while Christ is a word that 
less and less moves in the best 
intellectual society. Meanwhile 
our thought is increasingly secu- 
lar, confused and obscurant con- 
cerning fundamentals. Current- 
ly, the whole Christian interpre- 
tation of life is challenged by re- 
ligions of the State, the Race, or 
the Proletariat, backed by weap- 
ons of war and propaganda. Pro- 
fessor Hugh Miller, of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los An- 
geles, in his challenging volume, 
Christian Truth in History, has 
written what might well prove 
to be a scandal among the learn- 
ed profession; for not only does 
he come to the defense of Chris- 
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tian values, he grounds authentic 
life squarely upon the personal- 
ity of Jesus Christ. His thesis is, 
first, that “There is a spiritual 
and religious environment af- 
fecting man, and the relation be- 
tween it and man is made mani- 
fest in God’s incarnation in 
Christ.” (p. 113) Second, he ar- 
gues that “the distinctive char- 
acter of the later modern epoch, 
which covers the last four cen- 
turies, is still the result and ex- 
pression of that Christian orien- 
tation. All of the nineteen cen- 
turies of our era, so far as the 
occidental world is concerned, 
must be understood as an evolu- 
tion of Christian thought. ...” 
(p. 129) Third, religion is an 
empirical fact that can be experi- 
mentally as well as historically 
discovered. And finally, not only 
is religion a force of profound 
power in human life; it is indeed 
“the agency of human evolu- 
tion.” (p. 70) The highest relig- 
ion is found to be expressed in 
the personality of Jesus Christ. 


All along the line secularism 
fails. It offers us a thin gospel of 
life, gives us a futile philosophy 
of history, and makes man a 
pawn of his environment. “To 
see and to restore this connec- 
tion between what we regard as 
our secular civilization and re- 
ligious truth is our pressing 
need today.” (p. xvii) Religion 
alone, in the last analysis, can 
control and limit the steady en- 
gulfing of human life under po- 
litical control ending in enslave- 
ment to tyranny, by inspiring 
in man a “determination to sub- 
ordinate it to some higher moral 
jurisdiction.” (p. 136) 

True Christianity, however, we 
are warned, is experimental 
rather than authoritarian, per- 
sonal rather than ecclesiastical. 
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Doctrine and institution change ; 
what endures is the personality 
of Christ and the type of experi- 
mental religion he embodied. 
“Our task today is not the con- 
servation of a pious orthodoxy. 
We must not cavil for the letter 
when it is the spirit that is at 
stake. Religion needs new form, 
new symbolism, new birth.” (p. 
26) What is really needed, the 
writer suggests, is a new organ- 
ization of lay Christians. 

A large portion of the volume 
is devoted to a historical study 
of Christianity and a document- 
ed examination of its influence 
on European and American his- 
tory. The thesis is challenging 
and timely, and is argued from 
an expert knowledge of the his- 
tory of philosophy, the philos- 
ophy of science and the his- 
tory of Western civilization. One 
question may be asked in conclu- 
sion: does Professor Miller limit 
personal “immortality” to that 
of influence (ch. 10)? If sois he 
not compromising with secular 
naturalism and robbing man of 
the one thing that gives buoy- 
ancy to life — Hope? 

W.L. 
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EPICTETUS, LUCRETIUS, MARCUS 
AURELIUS. Edited and with an intro- 
duction by Whitney J. Oates, Associate 
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Professor of Classics, Princeton Uni- 
versity. Randon House, New York. 
Pp. xxvi, 627. $3.00. 


Random House has been doing 
an outstanding service to schol- 
arship by presenting the Greek 
and Roman Classics in the best 
translations and in beautiful 
imprint for the benefit of a 
world that has grown too in- 
different to the sources of our 
modern civilization. One of their 
outstanding achievements was 
the presentation of The Com- 
plete Greek Drama which was 
preceded by the republication of 
the Jowett Plato. Now we have 
from this press in equally beau- 
tiful form the extant writings of 
Stoic and Epicurean, and thrown 
in for good measure the Hymn 
of Cleanthes and the famous 
Essay on Marcus Aurelius by 
Matthew Arnold. To say that 
this is a boon to the modern 
teacher and pupil who have had 
to seek this material in widely 
scattered places, and in frag- 
mentary condition is to put it 
lightly. Here we have the best 
results of the best modern schol- 
arship combined with the best 
of the printer’s art. While it is 
apropos to congratulate Profes- 
sor Oates and the publishers on 
this fine achievement there is a 
more vivid sense in which the 
modern intellectual should con- 
gratulate himself on what is 
now obtainable in such form and 
at slight expense. 
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The readers of this Special Flewelling Number of The Person- 
alist are already too well acquainted with the authors of most of 
the contributions to need any personal statement about them. Each 
contributor has shared generously in this expression of apprecia- 
tion. Only the limits of an already enlarged issue of The Person- 
alist explains the absence of articles from many other friends of 
this undertaking. 

Three poems by Dr. Flewelling afford tone and quality to these 
pages: “Into the Deeps,” Cries the Tide, The Sea Gull and The 
Shadows on the Mountain. 

The senior member of the staff of The School of Philosophy 
of the University of Southern California, Professor Wilbur Long, 
and one who has been an associate of Dr. Flewelling for nearly a 
quarter of a century, represents a host of students and friends in 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling: An Appreciation. 

R. F. Alfred Hoernle is professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa. Professor 
Hoernlé at one time was visiting professor at the University of 
Southern California. Kant’s Concept of the “Intrinsic Worth” of 
Every “Rational Being,” reflects the spirit of this occasion. 

Professor Edgar Sheffield Brightman’s deliverances are always 
valuable. Here he explores a field too little known even to the 
trained philosopher. Personalism in Latin America should arouse 
sustained interest in and increased acquaintance with America’s 
new policy of neighborliness with the republics to the South. Pro- 
fessor Brightman is Borden Parker Bowne professor of philosophy 
in Boston University. 

From Old Aberdeen, Scotland, Professor John Laird writes that 
“it will be a pleasure to show my esteem for Dr. Flewelling.” 
Democracy and Personal Freedom both blends with the outlook of 
Personalism and contributes thoughtfully to a further clarifica- 
tion of the nature of freedom for which more than half the world 
is now contending. John Laird is professor of moral philosophy 
in the University of Aberdeen. 

Free Will and Fate comes from the pen of the well-known 
American philosopher, teacher and author, William Pepperell 
Montague. Here freedom is defended as indeterminism. For many 
years Dr. Montague has been professor of philosophy at Barnard 
College, Columbia University. 

Betraying a major interest in his fruitful, intellectual career, 
James Bissett Pratt discusses the knowledge of Brahma under the 
title, Sat, Chit, Ananda. An acknowledged scholar of wide interest, 
author of many recognized works on philosophy, psychology and 
religion, Professor Pratt for a generation has been professor of 
philosophy in Williams College, Massachusetts. 

Through the years the interest of John Wright Buckham in 
The Personalist has been evidenced by his repeated contributions. 
He discovered the subject of the article for this issue in Henri 
Bergson’s The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. Creating 
Creators: A Christian Theodicy sets forth clearly and succinctly 
something of the lucid and mature thinking of an author and 
teacher of Personalism. 

; A French Refugee on Personalism describes accurately the 
situation of Andre David, novelist and artist, late of Paris and who 
( pon attached to the French Research Foundation, Hollywood, 

alifornia. 


The Managing Editor assumes full responsibility for the pres- 
ent issue. 


